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L’INTERMEDIAIRE 


DES CHERCHEURS ET CURIEUX; 


OR, 


FRENCH NOTES 
Founded 


Literary, Historical, and Artistic Correspondence 
and Notes. 

Questions and Replies; Letters and Documentary 
Authorities, Discoveries and Curiosities, Literary 
News and Gossip. 

Erudition. 

Offers for Sale and Advertisements of Things to 
be Sold; Exchanges, Lists of Sales and Accounts o 
the same; Lists of Acquisitions by Public Collec- | 
tions and Museums, for the use of Literary Men, | 
Artists, Bibliophiles, Professors, Formers of Collec- 
tions, Genealogists, Numismatists. | 
L'INTERMEDIAIRE appears three times a month. | 
It is an absolutely necessary tool to literary workers. | 
The system of Notes and Queries, on which it rests, 
is one of the most simple, useful, and practical pos- | 
sible. The object of the paper is to lend its con- 
siderable amount of publicity to all literary workers 
and literary inquirers who find themselves em- 
barrassed in their work. 

We reply to all, 

Among literary men, learned men, professors, | 
artists, persons forming collections of pictures and 
ether art objects, bibliophiles, lovers of prints and | 
autographs, archxologists, collectors of coins, there | 
is not one who does not sometimes find that he has 
got beyond his own knowledge and needs that of 
others. He has consulted his friends, the library of 
his town, the societies of his district, he has written 
many letters—he has not obtained the information 
that he wants. Another wishes to find whence 
comes a quotation which his memory does not 
correctly supply, or to find a particular book, a 
manuscript, an art object, heraldic bearings, a 
family descent, or to verify the authenticity of 
a text or of an autograph, or to learn the common- 
ness or scarcity and the consequent value of some 
object; to know whether the subject which occu- | 
pies his mind has already been studied, whether a 
particular document has already been published, 
whether librarians or custodians of archives or| 
museums or other collectors can give him hints 
or supply documents which will help him in his 
studies. He has looked at everything that he can | 
find, and consulted all easily available works of 
reference, and yet is ata standstill, Here comes in 
L'INTERMEDIAIRE. That paper prints his ques- | 


AND QUERIES. 
in 1864, 


tion and carries it to the door of all the learned, 
and in a following number brings him the answer 
for which he had so long waited. There is a bond 
which brings together all the readers of L'INTER- 
MEDIAIRE—the desire to help one another. The 
question and the replies are inserted without the 
drawing of any distinction of political or of religious 
opinion. The independence of L'INTERMEDIAIRE 
is complete, and that of its correspondents is guarded, 
if they wish it, by the most scrupulous anonymity. 
Whatever may be the excitement of politics, our 
Notes and Queries have always interested the press 
and the world of letters, for they explain the his- 
torical, artistic, and literary past, and bring out 
from their ordinary reserve men who are able to 
answer, and who often have not previously spoken. 
Many have been the indiscretions committed in the 
paper to the benefit of history. 


In addition to the Notes and Queries part, 
L'INTERMEDIAIRE publishes, in its part which 
has to do with discoveries and curiosities, letters 
and authorities which have not previously seen the 
light, and this important part of the paper greatly 
adds to its attraction and variety. 

In its news part L INTERMEDIAIRE publishes a 
supplement of eight columns with each number 
which informs the reader of all that is doing in the 
world of letters and arts, of discoveries, researches, 
acquisitions of the libraries and archives and 
museums of the world. It also contains proposals 
for sale, exchange, and barter among the subscribers 
to the paper, and those only, and lists and accounts 
of public sales in France and abroad. The dis- 
coveries which are due to L’'INTERMEDIAIRE 
amount to thousands, and it is impossible to close 
any literary inquiry with safety without first sub- 
mitting it to that paper. 

L'INTERMEDIAIRE is published on the 10th, 
20th, and 30th of the month, and each number. price 
1 franc, contains 48 columns, beautifully printed, 
and the paper forms at the end of every six months 
an elegant volume of not less than 1,000 columns, 


| with indexes, 


Subscriptions for Twelve Months for France, 
16 francs; Six Months, 9 francs; Three Months, 
5 francs. For abroad, Twelve Months, l5s,; Six 
Months, 8s. 4d.; Three Months, 4s, 2d, 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SIR WALTER 
RALEGH. 
(Concluded from p. 64.) 

It remains to give the most important various 
readings from my MS., especially those which 
seem to improve the text as printed by Mr. Ed- 
wards, The letter to the Lords of the Privy 
Council (Edwards, ii. 271) is reprinted from 
Ralegh’s collective works without comparison with 
any other MS. The following are the principal 
variations: “......have examined me on, upon 
Saturday the 14th of this present,” omit have ; 
for “on” read of; for “upon,” on; for ‘* 14th,” 
13th, which latter date is right. Bottom of p. 271, 
“ upon some other considerations,” for ‘* considera- 
tions” read condition. P. 273, 1. 3, omit per ann. ; 
“that I have been a violent persecutor and furtherer 
of all enterprisesagainst that nation,” omit persecutor 
and; for “that nation ” read him (i.¢., the king). 
Ib., 1. 11, for ‘if all the endeavours of so many 
testimonies” read if all our endeavours, if so many 
testimonies. Ib., |. 13, for “prevented by one 
man’s word” read perverted with, &c. Ib., |. 23, 
for “ you take from me all hope ever to receive his 
Majesty’s least grace again” read you take me from 
all hope to recover, &c. Ib., 1. 28, for “ mistakes” 
read mislikes. The following letter to the king is 
printed by Mr. Edwards (ii. 280) from the original 


altered here, to make it read better, as it seems to 
me. The same account may be given of the letter 
to the king (Edwards, ii. 296), also printed from 
the original. There are considerable variations, 
but none of real moment. 

Great differences of reading are found in the 
four contemporaneous transcripts of the well- 
known letter to Lady Ralegh, written on the eve 
of his expected execution, which Mr. Edwards 
compared for his edition (ii. 284-7). The tran- 
script here differs widely from all. In it the writer 
seems to have aimed, in some passages, at sortin 
his materials, and putting them in an improv 
shape. The variations may best be shown by 
printing Edwards’s text for a short passage side by 


side with the present transcript. 


Edwards. 

Most sorry I am (as God 
knoweth) that being thus 
surprised with death, I can 
leave you noe better estate. 
I meant you all myne office 
of wynes, or that I could 
purchase by selling it; half 
my stuffe and jewelle, but 
some few, for my boy. But 
God bath prevented all my 
determinations; the great 
God that worketh all in all. 
lf you can live free from 
want, care for no more; for 
the rest is but vanity. Love 
God, and beginne betymes 
to repose yourself on Him ; 
therein shall you find true 
and lastinge ritches, and 
endles comfort. For the 
rest, when you have tra- 
velled and wearied your 
thoughts on all sorte of 
worldly cogitacions, you 
shall sit downe by Sorrow 
in the end......... 


The everlasting, infinite, 
powerfull, and inscrutable 
God, that Almightie God 
that is goodnes itself, mercy 
itself, the true lief and 
light, keep you and yours, 
and have mercy on me, and 
teach me to forgeve my 
persecutors and false ac- 
cusers; and send us to 
meete in His glorious king- 
dome. My true wief, fare- 
well. Blease my poor boye; 
pray for me, My true God 
hold you both in His armes, 


at Hatfield, and so may be left alone. It is slightly 


Manuscript. 

Most sorrye I ame, that 
beingesurprized with death, 
I cann leave you in noe 
better estate, god knowes, 
I left you all my offyce of 
wynes, or that I could have 
by sellinge it, 

alffe my stuffe and halffe 
my Jewells, But some one 
ffor the Boye; But god hath 
prevented all my determi- 
nac’ons, god, even that 
greate god, that worcketh 
allin all, Butt yf you cann 
lyve ffree from wante, cere 
ffor noe more, ffor the rest 
is butt vanitye, ffor when 
you have travelled, and 
wearyed yo" thoughts over 
all worldlye cogitac’ons, you 
shall but eett downe by 
Sorrowe in the ende. 
Thincke thereffore onely 
uppon god, and repose yor 
selfe betymes uppon him, 
There shall you flinde last- 
inge riches and endlesse 


The everlastinge power- 
full and inscruteabie god, 
that god w*" is truth it 
selfe, goodnes it selfe, and 
Mercye it selfe, True lyfe, 
and True light keepe you 
and yo" have mercye on 
mee, T'eache mee to florgive 
my persecutors and ffalse 
Accusers, and send us to 
meete agayne, in his glo- 
ryous kingdome, My trewe 
wyfe ffarewell. Blisse my 
poore Boye, praye for mee, 
And lett my true god hould 
you both in his Armes, 


The letter to Sir Robert Carr about Sherborne 
is printed by Mr. Edwards from a nearly contem- 
poraneous copy in the British Museum. 
tions another copy in the Harleian MSS., but did 
not collate the two. Our present MS. differs from 
Edwards (cxliii.) in nearly forty places. I only 
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note here the principal various readings, which 
ive, on the whole, a considerably improved text. 

. 326, 1. 24, omit yeares; 1. 28, for “our” read 
one. P. 327, 1. 1, for “ wordes,” a word (marginal 
note, “stand seazed”);* }. 2, omit bare ; 1. 3, for 
“‘tythe,” Tytle; 1. 5, for “ hate,” hurte ; 1. 9, for 
“ retayned,” receyved ; 1. 12, before “daye” insert 
frayer; 1. 13, for ‘‘come,” growne; |. 14, for 
** vertues,” vertue; ib, for “ assuringe,” assureth ; 
1. 16, for ** buildings ” and “ruyns,” buildinge and 
ruyne ; 1. 17, for “ther greifes and sorrowes doe 
not attende,” they and my sorrowes maye not 
attende; 1. 18, before ‘‘bounden” insert ever ; 
1. 19, for ‘‘the,” their; 1. 23, before “ greatest 
number” insert myndes of; |. 26, for “ woulde,” 
could; 1. 30, for “will,” shall. P. 328, 1. 1, for 
“fame,” farme; ib. for ‘‘and,” but; 1. 3, for 
‘* gentlemen,” a gentleman ; |. 4, for “ who have,” 
which had; 1. 5, for “the,” my; 1. 6, after “‘ com- 
maundments” add yo” honno” ever to bee com- 
maunded. 

Mr. Edwards’s transcript of the letter (cxlvi.) to 
Queen Anne, making an offer of foreign service, 
differs from the present MS. in only two places. 
P. 333, 1. 18, before “that I wold” insert and. 
P, 334, |. 2, for *‘ allewre,” alterr. 

The last letter in this collection, Ralegh’s well- 
known account of his disastrous voyage to Guiana, 
addressed to Secretary Winwood, need not delay 
us long. It is here said to be to “ My Lord 
Treasurer,” and gives a very corrupt text. Some 
parts, which are absolute nonsense, give the idea 
of an amanuensis who heard imperfectly writing 
from dictation. Thus, ‘‘if they conquer us” reads 
“of the conquerors”; “the country being aspera 
et fragosa” appears “the contrarye bee aspera et 
frigora”; “and when he founde a descent, a volley 
of muskets came from the woodes uppon the boat” 
stands here ‘‘ hee ffounde the discent of a vollye 
of musketts which came fforth the woodes, uppon 
the Banckes.” 

I subjoin the few readings which seem improve- 
ments on the printed text, or otherwise noticeable. 
Edwards, ii. p. 351, 1. 3, for “‘ America” read 
finerrita ; 1. 13, for “17,” 13th; 1. 15, for “ at,” 
of =off. P. 352, 1. 3, for “ Chudlay,” Cheidleigh ; 
1, 23, omit as and insert Captayne Symon ; 1. 25, 
for “ Plesington,” Blesington. P. 353, 1. 25, for 
“ stay,” stayed ; 1. 26, for ‘* know,” knew; 1. 27, 
after “little” insert rate. P. 354, 1. 1, for “in 
post sent,” posted; 1. 28, before ‘‘ bring” insert 
we. P. 355, 1. 8, for “rivers,” river; 1. 17, for 
“ in their,” at the ; |. 25, for “ Hernian,” Hermano ; 
1. 26, for “? left them,” they complain, and omit 
the. P.356,1. 6, for “ most,” best ; 1. 14, for “ he,” 
I; 1. 31, for “ dare,” doe. P.357,1. 1, for “ renew- 
ing the sorrow for her sonne,” the renewing of hir 
sorrowes, &c.; ib., before “‘ beseech” insert J, In 


* Seo Coke's opinion, quoted in Edwards, i, 469, 


the large number of proper names occurring in this 
last letter there are naturally many variations of 


spelling, some of them strange enough ; ¢.g., Cap- 


tains Whitney and Woollaston are here respectively 
“Captain Childnoce” and “ Wolverton.” Palo- 
meque becomes ‘‘ Paleniego”; Zanchio, “ Zeran- 
gio”; and El Dorado, ‘‘ Eldiado,” 

I think from the comparisons made above we 
must conclude that our transcriber in this series of 
letters is not to be depended on for strict accuracy ; 
and that with regard to the letters now first pub- 
lished, the discovery of the originals (a quite 
possible contingency, at Hatfield or elsewhere), 
or even of another transcript, would serve to clear 
up the meaning of two or three doubtful passages. 

Am I right in supposing that the Richard Tich- 
borne who formerly owned this MS. volume was 
Sir Richard Tichborne, second baronet, son of Sir 
Benjamin Tichborne, who was Sheriff of Hants in 
1603, at the time of the famous trials of Markham, 
Grey, and Cobham—who were produced on the 
scaffold for execution, and then respited—and of 
Ralegh himself? Sir Richard had been knighted 
at Whitehall this very year on May 11 (Foster’s 
* Baronetage,’ 613), when Ralegh was still at Court ; 
and if this volume were compiled under his direc- 
tion, it is natural enough that it should include 
letters which throw light on the latter part of his 
career. C. DEEDEs. 

Brighton, 


THE CUSTOM CALLED “LA COUVADE.” 
(See 7* S. viii. 442; ix. 9, 54.) 

A lengthy correspondence about this subject has 
lately been carried on in the Academy, principally 
between Dr. Murray and Dr. E. B. Tylor. The 
question treated there was chiefly the reality 
of the custom. The question which I wish to 
consider here, and which is a much briefer one, 
is the real meaning of the word couvade. Little, 
if anything, was said upon this point in the Aca- 
demy, and yet the discussion would, I believe, 
have been much shortened if this very essential 
point had been discussed ; for Dr. Tylor’s ren- 
dering of the word is most unfortunate, and 
yet nobody discovered that it was incorrect. This 
rendering is “hatching,” and will be found in his 
‘Early History of Mankind’ (first edition, 1865, 
p. 288). Dr. Murray was, no doubt, a good deal 
influenced by it when he said in the Academy of 
Dec. 17, 1892, p. 567, that “ when scientists hence- 
forth use couvade, they should use it simply as a 
name, and should not build theories upon its sup- 
posed etymology, as, for example, to explain it as 
meaning ‘hatching,’ and to argue thence that 
some kind of ‘hatching’ by the father is thereby 
proved or implied.” And many other people also, 
no doubt, found the word “ hatching ” anything but 
appropriate, for how can a father, who, after the 
birth of a child, turns his wife out of her bed and 
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takes her place in it beside the new-born babe, be 
said in any way to ‘‘ hatch ” it? 

The fact is that cowvade does not mean “ hatch- 
ing,” or anything like hatching.* It means that 
brooding over, or sitting on, eggs which may give 
tise to the birth of chickens, and it includes also 
the same brooding or sitting which is bestowed by 
the hen on the chickens for a certain period after 
their birth ;+ and the term couvade so understood 
seems to me very appropriately applied to the 
action of the husband described above; for in 
two places Dr. Tylor distinctly tells us that the 
child is left in bed with the father, and it would 
seem that this generally was the case. At any rate, 
Littré, like myself, has understood this to be so. 

But Dr. Murray’s chief difficulty seems to have 
been that in dictionaries of Middle French, such 
as Cotgrave’s and Lacurne’s, faire la cowvade is 
given in its figurative sense only. Cotgrave inter- 
prets it: “To sit cowringt or skowking within 
doores ; to lurke in the campe when Gallants are 
at the battell.” Lacurne, who has faire couvade 
(without the article), says: ‘‘Se tenir 4 couvert 
dans son parc, dans une asseurée retraite.” Now 
I am quite willing to admit that faire cowvade 
may have nothing to do with a hen’s sitting, be- 
cause faire couvade without the definite article 
és very much the same as couver, and may, therefore, 
have any one of its meanings ; though I think it 
much more likely that it has to do with a hen, and 
so does Lacurne also. But faire la couvade isa 
very different thing. That means to perform some 
definite action known as la couvade. Similarly, 


faire parade = to make a parade (of a thing) ; whilst 


faire la parade means something quite different, 
viz, to do or go through the distinct military 
exercise known as la parade. And this definite 
action in the case of la couvade I take to be the 
very familiar one of the brooding of a hen over her 
eggs or chickens. Couvade had this meaning, we 
know, for Cotgrave gives it not only the concrete 
sense of couvée, but also the active sense of couve- 
sment=brooding.§ And from this meaning we 


* To “hatch " is faire éclore. See Littré (s.v. éclore), 
who quotes from La Fontaine, “elle batit un nid, pond, 
couve, fait éclore a la hate.” Putas the result of brood- 
ing is to hatch, so Cotgrave gives one passage in which 
<couver may be rendered to hatch, though it need not be 
taken so. 

This second use of couver is well exemplified in the 
following passage, in which the writer is speaking of a 
delicate girl, “‘ Il avait fallu l’élever en serre chaude, la 
— comme disait M™* de Savenay ” (reference mis- 

id). 

t It should be observed that Cotgrave uses (s.v, couver) 
to cowre over in the sense of to brood. 

§ Mr. Mayhew (Academy, Nov, 12, 1892, p. 437) eays 
that la couvade could be no more used of the custom de- 
signated by faire la couvade than le maigre and la queue 
could represent the customs designated by futre muigre 
and faire queue. This shows that Mr. Mayhew kaows 
nothing of the active meaning which the termination ade 


readily deduce that given by Cotgrave, for a sitting 

hen does stay at home, though it is for a laudable 

purpose. Lacurne is of this opinion also, for he 
says,— 

“proprement se baisser, s’accroupir comme une poule 
ui couve, afin de voir ce qui se passe, sans se hasarder. 
"eat Vexplication naturelle que semble indiquer Cot- 

grave. 

Strong confirmation is, moreover, to be found in 

the Ital. far la covata, which is still commonly 

used—so an Italian lady tells me—of a hen which 

broods over her eggs or chickens, as well as of a 

woman who sallies forth with a number of children, 

whether they are her own or not. 

I altogether disagree with Dr. Murray, there- 
fore, when he says that cowvade, in this technical 
sense, should be regarded “ simply as a name,” by 
which I take him to mean “as a word to which no 
reasonable meaning can be assigned”; for I trust 
that I have shown that the technical use of the 
word is very readily to be deduced from its ordi- 
nary meaning of “brooding.” The Italian lady 
I have mentioned says that if such a practice pre- 
vailed in Italy, far la covata would be a most suit- 
able expression to use, because it would be under- 
stood jokingly, and so would well express the rail- 
lery which such a practice would deserve. And 
Littré, too, evidently understands the word couvade 
in faire la couvade in its ordinary sense, and sees 
no reason why it should not be so understood. 

F. Caance, 

Sydenham Hill. 


ELIZABETH AND MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
(Continued from p. 5.) 
There seem to be no written memorials of the 


| Thomas Randolph whose name occurs in every 
| history of the above queens, and who played a very 


prominent part in the intrigues of the rival courts. 
He is accused of having received bribes from both 
parties, and biographers and historians have 
blackened his name with such accusations. From 
these Privy Council “ Orders” it is very plain that 
he had a most difficult part to play, and was sent 
out with close instructions from the Privy Council 
to act as ambassador or court spy, to inform his royal 
mistress and her councillors on all points and 
affairs of the Scottish Court. 

Thomas Randolph was a Kentish man of good 
birth, born in 1523, educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, after leaving which he studied law and 
then politics. He must have been considered very 


ly bas as pared with the much more concrete 


ending ée, for else he would not have compared la 
couvade with such concrete words as le maigre and la 
queue. That la cowvade might perfectly well be used of 
the custom is shown by Littré’s words: “ La couvade se 
dit encore...... de la coutume bizarre en vertu de laquelle, 
quand une femme est accouchée, le mari se met au lit, 
prend l’enfant, et recoit les compliments de ses voisins,” 
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clever to have been entrusted with the important 
missions he undertook. 

Under Sir Ralph Sadler he became involved 
in Scotch affairs, and continued the work until 
his appointment as English ambassador at the 
Court of Russia in 1569. In 1571, Thomas Ran- 
dolph was knighted ; he had had previous tokens 
of royal favour, being Master of the Posts and 
Packets, High Constable of the Castle of Queens- 
borough, and Steward of the Lordships of Middle- 
ton and Merdon, co. Kent. This last he ap- 

rently owned through his marriage with Anne 

alsingham. Sir Thomas occupied the position of 
an influential county gentleman in Kent, and part 
of his political duty was to receive and entertain 
foreign royalties while on visits to England. 

After 1580 Randolph’s name seldom, if ever, 


diately after the great Murdre that was in ffraunce in 
Auvust 1572 and the pacification therof, 

first you shall declare to the Regent the Erle Mur- 
ton and to all those that be to him associate and likewise 
to the Erle of Huntley the lords Siddington & Graunge 
and their associates that the cause of your sendinge 
thither at this tyme is for that we hearinge complaintes 
of bothe the parties the one complaininge of the other 
as violatinge the Articles of abstinence And yet that 
they both doe referre the hearinge and remeadiynge 
therof to us and to our good brother the ffrenche Kinge 
by whose Ambassadors bothe the parties fyrst beinge 
moved haue agreed and assented to the Abstinence 
Therfore you shall saie that we continewinge in our 
former disposition and desier to haue an universall peace 
in that Realme to succeade upon this abstinence haue 
thought good that in place of Sir William Drurie Knight 
Marshall of Berwicke whoe now in the absence of 
the L: of Hunsdon our governour there cannot well be 


sparred from Barwicke to sende you thither to under- 


| etand of eyther side their complaints and to joyne with 


appears in public affairs. His death occurred in |}, Drogue or by any other good meanes to procure the 


1590, at the age of sixty-seven years. 

My old MS. Privy Council Book contains no 
orders from 1564 until 1572. In that time Queen | 
Mary had a son and heir, her second husband 
had been barbarously murdered, and she had | 
formed a third marriage with the man by many | 
believed to be Darnley’s murderer. The poor | 
queen, no longer a dangerous rival, was a prisoner | 
in her enemies’ power, placed under the charge of | 
an English nobleman, while her unfortunate | 
suitor, the Duke of Norfolk, had suffered death 
upon the scaffold. Truly a life history of romance 
and adventure enough toenlist the sympathies of the 
whole world in favour of the beautiful young queen. 

The month of August, 1572, is memorable 
for the massacre of the Huguenots in Paris, a 
subject of terrible interest to the captive queen. 
In the Privy Council order to Killigrew here 
quoted reference is made to this tragedy. Some 
historians go so far as to say that Queen Elizabeth 
tried to foment disturbances and outbreaks of all 
kinds in foreign countries for her own private ends. 
The present order goes far to prove that Queen 
Elizabeth was not a party to the Catholic League, | 
and that she regarded Scotland as part and parcel 
of her own domain, and was determined to pre- 
serve it as such against any foreign power. 

In the Burghley Papers is quoted a Privy 
Council order to Killigrew at this time, in which 
one paragraph is said to refer to the contemplated 
execution of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

This present Privy Council order was written 
after St. Bartholomew’s Day (Friday, Aug. 22, 
1572), and before the death of Regent Murray 
and the assumption of the regency by his sus- 
pected murderer, the Earl of Morton; this last- 
named nobleman was elected regent Nov. 24, | 


due observations of the accorde and abstynence and to 
hasten them to keepe the daies of meetinge of certaine 
of the nobilitie who should indifferently compounde the 


particuler complaintes amongst themselues yf it weare 


possible as was appointed in the accorde intended. 

And you shall further saye that as wee are minded to 
dispatche you to this intent there bath bappened a uerie 
straunge accident in ffraunce That the Admiral] anda 
great nomber of the noble men of the Relligion reformed 
in ffraunce hath bene of unwares manie in the night and 
many in the daie tyme murdered and slayne The which 
at the first we suposed to haue come but of priuate 
quarrells and contentions betwixt the howse of Guyse 
and them and unknowinge to the kinge and against his 
will: But understandinge sithence that the kinge hath 
openly in Parlament verified and alowed the cruell mur- 
deringe of so many in Paris and one that straunge sorte 
as you can declare unto them: And that in other places 
of ffraunce they of the Relligion be likewise persequuted 


| and are faine to flye so many as cane you may saie that 
we are afraide and in maner perfectly doe see that this 


hath been premeditated and minded of longe tyme be- 
fore and that it is concluded amongeste them to eradicate 
and utterly destroye all such as make profession of their 
trew Relligion Accordinge as is said to be concluded in 
the league mad betwixt the Pope the Kinge of Spaine 
and other the princes of Italie: And do much feare that 


| as they baue here with gentle countenances and great 


promises of frendshippe allured the Admirall, the Kinge 
of Navarre the younge prince of Condie Counte Roche- 
faucault and other noble men of the Relligion with their 
adherents to come together under collor of the marriage 
and Royall intertaynement where they might be all at 
once attrapped and murdered of whome they haue eaued 
verie fewe: So that there shalbe some practises made 
ether by pencions & faier promises to allure such of 
the nobilitie of Englande as doth favour the worde of 
God either privatly to be atrapped and made awaie by 
poyson or otherwise or els to be sett one against another 
to the entente that in sendinge collorable aide to the 
one they may worrke the destruction of them both: or 
els that by collourable meanes they maye bringe thither 


| Strozeye or some other with a number of shippes and 


Soldiers under some gentle color, which done, to do that 


1572, under Queen Elizabeth’s patronage, so that | by force which suttiltie and sleight could not bringe to 


he was virtually governor of the kindgom of Scot- 
land under the Queen of England :— 


Instructions giuen to Henrie Killigree Esquier touch- 


inge the troubles in Scotland beinge sent thither imme- , 


| passe and worrke the subversion of all the whole estate 
| and destorie there all the nobilitie which professeth the 
| Gospell. 

You maye saie as we take it our amitie with that 
Realme hath begone and encreased cheifly by conformitie 
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in good relligion: Wherfore nowe seinge the extirppation 
of that only and chiefly is sought by some of our neigh- 
bours we could not but be carefull of them and to give 
them this warninge that they wisely and warely take heede 
that they be not attrapped with anye slightfull devises: 
But rather the one to accorde frendly and amiable 
with the other, remittinge all old offences, agreeinge to 
all indifferent and just motions acceptinge reasonable 
conditions where they be offered and to loke warely to 
the preservation of their younge kinge in eafetie and the 
Realme in quiet: Gevinge no eare nor place to suche 
forraine and subtill practises as should be the overthrowe 
of their king and the realme in general! and each one 
of them in particuler: 

And yf that they can eo finde in their hartes to come 
to frendly accorde and joyne together tothe preservation 
of the Kinge and his Estate and the Conservation of our 
amitie you maye saie unto them that so we haue care- 
fully looked to and gyven order for our Suretie and the 
defence of our realme against all forraine attemptes: So 
if any thinge should be attempted against that realme or 
state we will be no lesse carefull of it than we would be 
of our owne Whereof you maye saie they haue had 
alreadie some experience and shall not faile of the like 
againe if we maye perceave that they trustinge upon our 
amitie should be by any forriane power assailed or 
oppressed, 

And further you shall saie unto them, that havinge 
advertisements of so many seuerall practises as nowe be 
attempted we haue harde also that there should be suche 
as hath alreadie attempted and almost do make them- 
selfs sure to gett the younge kinge owte of their hands 
by blyndinge the lords the keepers of him with greate 
somes of money and huge — and so to conveighe 
him forthe of the realme the which thinge if any should 
be so wicked to consent unto it and the rest to suffer it 
wee shall not only thincke then that all our kindnesse and 
benefites shewed unto that nation to keepe them in 
libertie is utter!y lost: But also doe see and forewarne 
them that that Kinge will turne to their utter undoinge 
and whole subvertion of that state: The which thinge 
wee take so much at harte, you shall saie, that wee 


cannot be quiette. 
E. E, 


Darry.—The etymology of this word, by Chaucer 
spelt deyerie, from deye (also in Chaucer), in Icel. 
deigja, a female servant at a farm, a dairy-woman, 
with the suffix -ery or -ry, is now so well known, 
that the remarks on the subject by Jacob Grimm, 
in his ‘Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache,’ read 
like an old-world fable. But they are worth 
reading as a warning agaiast etymological con- 
jecture, even on the part of acknowledged etymo- 
logists and philologists. Grimm says :— 

“The English call kuhweide and milcherei by a name 
‘dairy.’ which I find nowhere explained. I will hazard 
a conjecture: Anglo-Saxon had dégrim—diluculum, 
aurora feeror like @fenrim, crepusculum [evening 
twilight | ; for dégrim, the ‘ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ’ has 
the weakened da:rim, out of which could easily be pro- 
duced dairy, which thus signifies ‘ the time of the break 
of day when the cows are milked,’ Such an expression 
arising out of the pastoral life was the Homeric yverdc 
dpoXy¢ used now for the morning-, now for the evening- 
twilight. Dairy ia not likely to have sprang out of the 
Gaelic airidh, explained by Macleod as ‘ hill-pasture, or 
—, residence for herdsmen and cattle,’ our sommer- 

rische. 


Dairy out of airidh! one would think not, in- 
deed; and one is surprised to find the notion even 
alluded to. But as to Grimm’s own vermuthung ; 
the Anglo-Saxon words meant by him are deg-rima 
and wfen-rima, the “rim” or “ edge of day” and 
“of night” respectively; deg-riém, which he has 
erroneously given for the former, means “ number 
of days”; the word in the ‘ Chronicle’ (anno 1122) 
is not dairim, but dei-rime. That Grimm should 
have so confounded and garbled these Old English 
words is surprising; but that he should have 
thought that deg-rima, or its twelfth century form 
dei-rime, or even his own fictitious dairim, could 
have easily become dairy, is to us now almost in- 
credible, and reads like some of the beliefs of 
medizeval zoology, e.g., that horsehairs easily 
become eels. The Greek parallel is also quite 
erroneous : Liddell and Scott say, “‘the natural 
supposition that aéAyw is the root, and that 
apoAyos meant milking-time, cannot be sustained. 
Buttmann makes vuxTds dy. to mean the depth 
or dead of night.” Thus the conjecture hazarded 
by Grimm was a pretty, but wholly baseless fancy, 
and remains a solemn warning to all speculators 
on word-history. E. 


Marat.—This present July 13 being the cen- 
tenary of the death of Marat, I am reminded of a 
statement concerning him which, in the form of 
extracts from the Glasgow Star newspaper of 
March 4, 1793, and ofa letter from a Mr. Edward 
Cresswell, of Oxford, dated Feb, 12, 1776, ap- 
peared in the numbers of ‘ N. & Q.’ for Sept. 24, 
1859, and Sept. 16, 1860. The statement amounts 
to this : that Marat once taught “tambouring ” in 
Glasgow under the name of John White, and that 
John White was identical with one Le Mailie, or 
Le Mair, who had been teacher of languages in 
Priestley’s academy at Warrington ; had robbed 
the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford of 2001. worth 
of ‘* medals and other coins”; had gone off with 
his plunder to Dublin ; and, after figuring there 
as a “German Count,” had been arrested, tried, 
and sentenced to five years’ labour on the Thames, 

Now, that Marat taught “ tambouring” at Glas- 
gow “a few years” antecedent to 1793 is, at any 
rate, possible. He was in this country “* some 
months” before July, 1790, and again from 
December, 1791, to April, 1792; and he would 
consider himself quite capable of giving instruc- 
tions in the art of “ tambouring” or in anything 
else ; his last letter to the Convention was a pro- 
posal to teach that body the art of war. It is 
possible, too, that he may have called himself John 
White, But, if he did, John White cannot be 
identical with “the Swiss hairdresser, Petre 
Lemair,” who was a school usher at Warrington, 
who robbed the Ashmolean, and “did time” 
therefor upon the Thames; for this “ Petre 
| Lemair” figures, with his crime fresh upon him, 
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in the Gent. Mag., February, March, and Septem- 
ber, 1776. In that year was published in London 
‘ An Enquiry into the Nature, Cause, and Cure of 
a Singular Disease of the Eyes,’ which, of course, 
nobody knew anything about but the author, 
“J, P. Marat, M.D.,” who dated from Church 
Street, Soho. In his preface the author makes 
incidental mention of his whereabouts the previous 
year—Edinburgh. Now, ‘‘ Petre Lemair ” was at 
Warrington in 1775, and the Ashmolean was 
robbed in February, 1776, when Marat was in 
London. Moreover, whilst Lemair was working 
out his sentence, in 1779, Marat was what Carlyle 
calls “ horse-leech ” to D'’Artois—he had, that is to 
say, been appointed surgeon to the personnel of 
the prince’s stables. And last, when J. P.’s per- 
sonalty came to be inquired into, it was found to 
consist of an assignat for 5 francs, which works out 
to something like elevenpence halfpenny. Who- 
ever robbed the museum, it was not Marat, I trow. 
W. F. Water. 


A Pavrer’s Hoarp.—The following incident 
in parochial history is recorded on the south wall 
of the belfry in Cowden Church, Kent :— 

“This church was ceiled and repaired in 1742 with 
he money found in the custody of Joan Wickenden, 
who was relieved and maintained by this parish nearly 


40 years.” 
W. M. B. 


Scorr Bistiocrapay.— Addenda to J. P. Ander- 
son’s bibliography in Yonge’s ‘Life of Scott’ 
(“ Great Writers” series) :— 

P. 2, Waverley Novels. New Popular Edition. 
Re-collated from the original copyright material, 
and each novel supplied with a special glossary. 
Illustrated with introductory vignettes. 5 vols. 
London and Edinburgh, 1892. 8vo. 

P. 5. Tales of a Grandfather. New Popular 
Edition. 1893, London and Edinburgh. 8vo. 

P. 7. Poems. New Popular Edition. 1893, 
London and Edinburgh. 8vo. 

P. 24. Lang (Andrew). Essays in Little. 
London, 1891. 8vo.—‘ The Poems of Sir Walter 
Scott,’ pp. 171-181. 

P. 26. De Quincey (Thomas), Works. Vol. xiv. 
1890, Edinburgh. 8vo. (Reprinted from Tait’s 
Magazine, Sept., 1838.) ‘ Walladmor, a Pseudo- 
Waverley Novel,’ pp. 132-145. 

P. 26. Ramsay (E. B.). Reminiscences of 
Scottish Life and Character. 1867 (Fourteenth 
— Edinburgh. 8vo.—Many references to 

ott. 

P. 26. ers (Rev. Charles). A Century of 
Scottish Life. 1871, Edinburgh. 8vo,—Frequent 
references to Scott. 

P. 26, Sir Walter Scott, The Journal of, 1825- 
1832, from the original manuscript at Abbotsford. 
2 vols. Edinburgh, 1890. 8vo, 

P. 26. The same. New Edition. (In 1 vol.) 
Edinburgh, 1891. 8vo. 


| 


P. 28. Sharpe (Charles Kirkpatrick, Esq.), 
Letters from and to. Edited by Alexander Allar- 
dyce. Edinburgh, 1890. 2 vols. 8vo.—Contains 
correspondence between Scott and Sharpe. 

P. 29. Winter (William). Gray "ieee and 
Gold. Edinburgh, 1891. 32mo.—‘Sir Walter 
Scott,’ pp. 267-293. W. H.C. 


Macaviay on Boswett.—In the catalogue of 
Boswell’s sins, as recorded by himself, Macaulay 
has set down the following, in words which cling 
to the memory as with hooks: “how impertinent 
he was to the Duchess of Argyle, and with 
what stately contempt she put down his imperti- 
nence.” Is it worth while to go over the facts, as 
Boswell has given them in his ‘Tour to the He- 
brides’? He and Johnson were at Inverary ; and 
Johnson, wishing much for an invitation to the 
castle, sent him to make a call. He knew that he 
was in disgrace with the duchess, owing to the 
part he had taken in the “‘ Douglas case.” He went, 
however, and was courteously received by the 
duke, who took him into the drawing-room where 
the ladies were. The duchess “took no sort of 
notice” of him. Next day they dined there, and in 
the course of dinner Boswell, anxious to show that 
he was not overawed by the duchess, lifted his 
glass, and “ with a respectful air” drank her health, 
He knew that this was (as we should say) ‘‘ not 
good form”; but he pleads that “something must 
be allowed to human feelings.” He does not tell 
us how she took the unwelcome attention. After 
dinner she was talking with Johnson, and re- 
marked that his visit to the Hebrides had been 
made much too late in the season. He replied 
that he could not have made it earlier, as Boswell 
was occupied in the Court of Session until Aug. 12. 
“Oh,” she answered, of course in Boswell’s hear- 
ing,* and probably with intention that he should 
hear, ‘‘I know nothing of Mr. Boswell.” And 
this toa guest in her house! On the whole, it 
appears that the duchess was guilty of initial rude- 
ness to a visitor introduced by her husband; that 
Boswell retaliated by drinking her health ; and 
that the lady had the last word with her petulant 
snap, “ I know nothing of Mr. Boswell.” It must 
be owned in the matter of good breeding there 
was little to choose between the two. Of “ state- 
liness” on her part, of that true dignity with 
which a great lady might have made even Boswell 
to wince, there is no trace whatever, if, at least, 
we may trust his record, and any way Macaulay 
had nothing else to go by. C. B. Mount. 


Ortanpo THE PatapiIn anp Ropert THE 
Bruce.—Readers of Sir Walter Scott’s poetry 
will remember the episode, related in the sixth 


* I gather this from his narrative. But Miss Burney 
has told us how Boswell would in every company plant 
himeelf close to Johnson, in order to pick up his sayings. 
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canto of ‘The Lord of the Isles,’ of Sir Henry 
de Boune’s, or Bohun’s, charging King Robert on 
the evening before the battle of Bannockburn, and 
his slaughter by a single blow of the king’s battle- 
axe. This incident, although it is told at full 
length in the poem, is historical. See ‘ Tales of a 
Grandfather,’ chap. x. The following episode is so 
similar that one might suppose that Ariosto had 
heard 
First of that fatal field, how soon, 
How sudden, fell the fierce De Boune. 

If Ariosto knew so much of the British nobility 
as I have recently pointed out in ‘N. & Q.,’ he 
may well have known the story of Bannockburn, 
and have borrowed the above-mentioned incident. 
At all events the parallel is interesting :— 

Era giovane Alzirdo ed arrogante, 

Per molta forza e per gran cor pregiato. 

Per giostrar spinse il suo cavallo innante : 

Meglio per lui se fosse in schiera stato ; 

Che nello scontro il principe d’Anglante [Orlando ) 

Lo fe’ cader per mezzo il cor passato. 

Giva in fuga il destrier di timor pieno, 

Che su non v’ era chi reggesse il freno. 

‘Orlando Furioso,’ canto xii, 75. 


JONATHAN Boucuier. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Francis Wittiam Witxin.—Can any of your 
readers or contributors give information respecting 
the above-named artist? I am the owner of a 
charming water colour done by him in 1811 of 
Admiral Sir William Sidney Smith, G.C.B. It 
has all the appearance of the finest miniature 
painted on ivory. Are Wilkin’s works well known ; 
and had he any reputation as a painter? Lac. 


Layimer Festivat.—Could any Scotch corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly tell me the mean- 
ing of Lanimer, and something about the festival ? 
It is, I suppose, the common Riding of Lanark, 
but it seems to have ceremonial attached to it 
which other ridings have not. VERNON. 


LancasHireE Pepicrees.—I should be obliged 
for information of the existence of any MS. 
collection of pedigrees of Lancashire families 
of minor importance, including the Bentley and 
Braithwaite families, and their origin, and where 
they can be seen. 


TyrreLu.—Sir Thomas Tyrrell, Bart., of Thorn- 
ton, co. Bucks, married Frances, daughter of Sir 
Henry Blount, Knt., of Titenhanger, co. Herts, 
He died October 14, 1705, leaving six sons, viz., 
Harry, Charles, John, Timothy, Francis, and 


Thomas, and four daughters. I should like to 
know where Charles, John, Timothy, and Francis 
were baptized, if and when they married, and what 
issue they had, and if they died leaving wills. 
O. G. Rock-West. 
Derby Road, Burton-upon-Trent. 


Sir Epwin Lanpsger.—In the Atheneum of 
July 29, p. 170, is an interesting reference to the 
early days of this distinguisked artist, in which it 
is stated that, on the suggestion of Mayer, the pic- 
ture-dealer, Landseer gave up his studio in Upper 
Conway Street (now Southampton Street, Fitzroy 
Square), and 
“ found a small house with a garden, part of the then Red 
Hand Farm, «nd a large barn, which was soon converted 
into a studio, and ultimately became by successive 
additions the mansion in St. John’s Wood Road where 
the painter lived nearly fifty years, and in which Mr. 
H, W. B, Davis now lives.”’ 

I cannot find the ‘“‘Red Hand Farm” on any 
map which. I have consulted, but the ‘‘ Red 
Barn” is marked on early maps as situated at the 
junction of St. John’s Wood Road and Grove End 
Road on the spot now occupied by the house of 
Mr. Phil. Morris, R.A. In the beginning of the 
century a fine avenue of trees extended from 
Lisson Green to the Red Barn, which was known 
as St. John’s Wood Grove, and which was main- 
tained until the removal of Lord’s Cricket Ground 
to its present site. 1 should be glad to be 
referred to any map on which the “ Red Hand 
Farm ” is shown. W. F. Pripeavx. 


Harriso Famity.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
give me any information in regard to a Spanish 
family by the name of Harrijo, or put me in the 
way of finding out such information? Monro. 

Chichester. 


Frencu Verses 1x ‘ Wavertey.’—Does any 
reader of Scott know if the French “ military 
ariette,” sung by the Baron of Bradwardine in 
‘* the manner and tone of a French mousquetaire,” 
in the eleventh chapter of ‘ Waverley,’ is Sir 
Walter’s own ?—also the lines quoted by Fergus 
in the twenty-third chapter? In the large one- 
volume edition of Scott’s ‘Poems,’ 1857, which I 
think contains all, or nearly all, the verse which is 
known or believed to be Scott’s, including the 
poetry in the “ Waverley Novels” as well as his 
dramas, both the above passages are given, pp. 644 
and 646. As this seems to be on the authority of 
Lockhart, we must conclude that the French verses 
are really Scott’s. Still it is difficult to suppose 
that Sir Walter could write verses in a foreign 
tongue. He read French, probably, or rather cer- 
tainly, as easily as English; but to compose, 
especially to compose verses, in a language other 
than one’s own 1s a very different matter from 
reading the language. It is no doubt possible for 


great geniuses to write verses in a foreign tongue 
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—Iam not speaking of Greek and Latin—e. g., 
Milton’s Italian sonnets, and Mr. Swinburne’s 
French sonnet on the death of Théodore de Ban- 
ville and songs in ‘Chastelard.’ The verses in 
‘ Waverley’ may, therefore, after all, be Scott’s 
own, JONATHAN BovucuiEr. 


Cottece or Cotteciate Cuurca.—Can any | 


reader kindly inform me of any place where the 
buildings (or college) in which the secular canons 
or prebends of a collegiate church lived were a 
separate house for each canon? In this village, on 
the opposite side of the road to the church, there 
are three old houses, about twenty yards apart, 
which are said to be the college, or house where 
the canons lived. They may have been one side 
of the quadrangle of buildings, only portions of 
which remain, or the houses may have been rebuilt 
on the site. 

Archbishop Peckham, in 1282, made Wingeham 
Church collegiate, for a provost and six canons, 
each to have a vicar; so there were fourteen priests, 
The vicarage was then made into the house for the 
a. Now, on Sept. 9, 1511, Archbishop 

arham “ visited” the church, and complaint was 
made that the canons “did not reside in their own 
house, or kept their own table as required”; so 
that they could not have lived a community life, 
and most of them held one or more livinys else- 
where. When the college was suppressed, in 1547, 
the house of the provost and the tithes —then 
6001. a year—paid to the church were given to 
the Palmer family, from Sussex, who rebuilt the 
house as s residence. Artuur Hussey, 

Wingeham, near Dover, 


“Tae Dexterous poem by 
Whitehead describes an Athenian youth who, 
after driving to the goal in a race-course, would 


return on the self-same track, and that so dex- | 


terously that his wheels never deviated from the 
lines they had cut when outward bound. The 
crowd applauded ; but Plato censured, saying :— 

With indignation I survey 

Such skill and judgment thrown away: 

The time profusely squandered there, 

On vulgar arts beneath thy care, 

If well-employed, at less expense, 

Had taught thee honor, virtue, senze, 

And raised thee from a coachman’s fate, 

To govern men and guide the State. 
What was the name of this charioteer; and in 
what classic can his story can read ? 

James D. Borter. 


Bartotozzit.—I should be glad of any informa- 
tion concerning Bartolozzi’s residence at Cambridge 
Lodge, Fulham, or about that of any of his pupils 
(such as Bettelini, Delatre, Vendramini, &c ), who 
lived near their master at North End, I am ac- 

uainted with ‘ Bartolozzi and his Works,’ by Mr. 
uer. Can any one say where Lucy Elizabeth, 


the elder of Bartolozzi’s two granddaughters (the 
children of his son Gaetano) spent her girlhood ? 
| She became, of course, the famous Madame Vestris, 
| It seems not improbable that she lived with her 
grandfather at Cambridge Lodge. She certainl 
went to school at Manor Hall, in the Fulham R 

In Mr. Tuer’s possession is a letter, dated North 
End, Fulham, July 6, 1800, written in Italian by 
Bartolozzi to his friend Signor Colnaghi, com- 
mending to the care of his friend Signor Gasperini 
and his wife “ my dear little girl,” who seems to 
have been setting out for a journey. Can this 
child have been the Lucy Elizabeth? (Madame 
Vestris was born in January, 1797, so would then 
have been in her fourth year.) Please reply 
direct. Cuas. Jas. FrRet. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


“Lirte Wrevryn Soonpare.”—Inquiry has 
recently been made as to the meaning of this 
| appellation, which is said to occur in a work on 
|} the West Country. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
supply the required explanation? F. Jarratt. 


Worps or Sone Wantep.—Can any of your 
| readers help me to obtain the words of any song or 

songs relating to the incident in Landseer’s picture 
| *The Maid and the Magpie’? James Yates, 


VEEN Eizasetn’s Guost.—In ‘ Marijaren 
Illa,’ the month of Mary, in Biscayan Basque, by 
José Antonio de Uriarte-Bilbon (In Bilbao), 1885, 
p. 105, one reads : “ Isabel Inglaterraco Erreguiiia 
aguerturic ill ezquero, ebillen diadarrez Tamesis 
derichon ibai inguruan ciiiuala: Erreiiiuco aguin- 
taritzia berroguei urtecua: infernua beticua,” 
which may be Englished as follows ; “ Elizabeth, 
| Queen of England, appearing after death, walked 
| with shrieks round about the river which is called 
Thames, saying, The Sovranty of the Kingdom 
(was) for 40 years: hell (is) for ever.” Can this 
strange bit of monkish lore be traced to any seven- 
teenth century document? The author of the 
above book wrote translations in Spanish Basque 
of the Books of Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, the 
Song of Songs, the Gospel of St. Matthew, and 
the Apocalypse, which were published at the 
expense of Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, and of 
which a new edition is much desired. It is not 
stated that the “Queenes Maiestie” uttered this 
advertisement in Euscarian, but it may well have 
scared her loyal people. How came she to forget 
five years of her reign ? 

HevscaroLocus ANGLICANUS, 


Warrton’s ‘History or Portrry.’— 
I shall be glad to know who was the anonymous 
editor of Warton’s ‘ History of English Poetry,’ 
published in 4 vols., in 1824, “A new edition, 
carefully revised, with numerous additional notes 
by the late Mr. Ritson, the late Dr. Ashby, Mr. 
Douce, Mr. Park, and other eminent antiquaries, 
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and by the Editor.” At the end of vol. iv. 
there is an announcement, ‘‘ Shortly will be pub- 
lished, in vol. 8vo., Illustrations of Warton’s ‘ His- 
tory of English Poetry,’ &.” Did this ever 
appear ? A. Lez, 
Waltham Abbey. 
[The editor was Richard Price. | 


Sir Freetwoop Seerrarp.—There is always a 
doubt as to the statements made in earlier days of 
the great age of a person at death. In the ‘ Annual 
Register’ for September, 1768, p. 175, occurs, 
“There is now living, at his seat in Essex, Sir 
Fleetwood Sheppard (a friend of the late cele- 
brated Mr. Prior), who is in perfect health, though 
at the age of 120 years.” Who was this gentle- 
man? When did he die, at what age, and where 
buried ? W. P. 


Sir Wittiam Borerer.—Who was the gentle- 
man of this name, said by Noble (‘ Memoirs of the 
House of Cromwell’) to have been knighted by the 
Protector, in 1653 or 1654? Usually he is 
thought to be Sir William Boteler, of Biddenham, 
Bedford, M.P. for Bedfordshire in the Crom- 
wellian Parliament of 1654-56. But that gentle- 
man had received knighthood from King Charles I. 
so far back as July 4, 1641, so that knighthood by 
Cromwell would be needless, May not Noble be 
mistaken altogether in this alleged knighthood, 
the date of which he fixes so indefinitely ? 

W. D. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


Lectern at Sovurawett Muyster. — The 
legend has been perpetuated and repeated in many 
notices and accounts of Lord Byron, that the eagle 
forming the lectern in the choir of Southwell was 
fished out of the lake at Newstead Abbey, where 
it was said to have been thrown by the monks at 
the time of the dissolution of the monasteries in 
1536. The site of Newstead was then granted to 
Sir John Byron. The story goes on to say that on 
careful examination a sliding piece was found in 
the back, and in the hollow beneath many parch- 
ments and documents containing grants to the 
abbey. Some two years ago I paid a visit to 
Southwell, attending the service at the minster, 
but quite forgot to inquire whether the lectern at 
present in useis the same eagle. Can any one 
inform me ? Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Fatstarr “Equity.”—In the American 
Shakespeariana, July and October, 1892, there are 
two very elaborate and learned papers on the 
origin, meaning, and use of Falstaff’s “‘ There ’s no 
Equity stirring” (‘1 Henry IV.,’ Act II. se. ii.) 
by Mr. Charles C. Phelps, of Baltimore, U.S.A. 
The ‘ Variorum’ of 1821 and the ‘ Henry Irving 
Shakespeare’ have no notes on this phrase. Are 
there any in other critical editions ? Estes, 


Beplics, 
“ CHOUSE.” 
(8 §S. iii. 425.) 

Besides the couplet quoted by Cot. Pripgaux 
this word occurs in ‘ Hudibras,’ part ii. canto iii. 
1010 -— 

Chow’sd and caldes’d ye like a Blockhead. 
The note in Dr. Grey’s edition states that Butler 
invented the word caldes’d, and that it signifies 
putting upon you the fortune-tellers culled Cal- 
deans (sic). 

As regards the origin of the word chouse, it isa 
very remarkable thing that Mr. Sala should not 
mention Dr. Murray’s ‘Dictionary,’ where it is 
stated that no authority but Gifford’s can be cited 
for the derivation from the swindling Turkish 
chiaus, and that so far the derivation remains un- 
certain. 

Strange, too, it is that Cot, Pripeavx should 
write of the theory of Mr. Sala and the dictionary 
makers, while ignoring the fact that the most per- 
fect English dictionary (so far as it has gone) 
expressly states that the theory lacks evidence. 
It is high time that all students of English 
words should recognize that to ignore the ‘ New 
English Dictionary,’ wherever it is come-at-able, is 
to be guilty of neglecting the governing authority 
on the subject of which they write. 

It may be noted that Nathan Bailey gives chiaus, 
an officer in the Turkish Court who performs the 
duty of an usher, also an ambassador to foreign 
princes, &c.; but chowse, to cheat or cozen, which 
he derives from F. gauster (now gidter, to spoil, 
from L, vastare). He also gives chowse, a cheat 
or trick, and a silly fellow. James Hooper. 

Norwich. 


As Gifford is not here to defend himself, it 
looks very much as if judgment must go against 
him by default. In the note to which Cor, 
PripEavux makes reference I did not say, though 
it was certainly in my mind, that he can scarcely 
be acquitted of having invented his story about 
the swindling chiaus. Dr. Murray, writing a short 
time afterwards to the Academy, expressed this 
opinion pretty plainly, though, with the caution of 
a lexicographer, be has only said in the ‘ N, E. D.’ 
that ‘‘ Gifford’s note must be taken with reserve.” 

OC. B. Mount. 


The ‘N. E. D.’ has dealt with this word, and 
evidently had in view Mr. Mount’s note at the 
first reference. It reproduces Gifford’s note, with 
a remark that it ‘‘ must be taken with reserve.” 
The evidence seems, however, to be in favour of 
Gifford. The incident of the sending of the 
Turkish messenger, or chiaus, to England is fixed 
as having occurred in 1609. Ben Jonson's ‘ Al- 
chemist’ was published in 1610. There is proof in 
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the play that the use of the word chiaus had refer- | wife ; and of their son Basil Brooke, Knt., and of 
ence to some recent transaction that was the sub- | his first wife Etheldreda. The inscription records 
ject of common talk. This is clear if we carry | that Sir Basil “obiit Decem, 31 anno 1646,” and that 
Mr, Movnt’s quotation a few lines further back. | his mother was Ann, daughter of “ Francisci Shirley 
Dapper (lawyer's clerk) is trying to persuade | armigeri de Staunton Harold com: Leicest:”; but 
Subtle (sham doctor) to an act which the latter pre- | makes no reference to Leicestershire in any other 
tends is unlawful :— relation. The first Parliament of King James I. 

Dap. I dare assure you, I’ll not be ungrateful. began in 1603, and was not dissolved until 1611. 


Face. I cannot think you will, Sir, But the law is| The members returned in 1603 for co. Leicester 
such a thing,—and then he [Subtle] says, Read's matter | 


falling so lately,— 
‘ ae Read ! He was an ass, and dealt, Sir, with a 
ool, 

Face, It was a clerk, Sir. 

Dap. A clerk ! 

Face, Nay, hear me, Sir 

Dap, What do you think of me, that 7 am a chiaus? 

“ Read,” we may suppose, was the name (or sub- 
stituted for the name) of the man who had been 
choused. It seems certainly significant that the 
‘N. E. D,’ should have no quotation for this word 
earlier than this of 1610. It follows on with many 
others, 1632, 1639, 1649, 1658, 1659, 1754, and 
of course later to our own days. Some of these, 
between the time of Ben Jonson and that of 
Butler, are undoubtedly instances of the use of the 
word in its modern sense, and seem to satisfy the 
demand of Cot. Pripgeavx ; others show that the 
word was used loosely, the chowse being sometimes 
the cheat, and at others the cheatee. 

R. Hupsoy. 


Lapworth. 


Dickens, who was usually happy in his choice of 
names, has bestowed that of Col. Chouser on one 
of the roués whom Kate Nickleby is invited to 
meet at her uncle’s residence in Golden Square. 
The other guests are Sir Mulberry Hawk, Messrs. 
Pyke and Pluck, and Lord Frederick Verisopht, 
who must presumably have been the son of a duke 
or a marquis. Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The “dictionary pedigree” of the word seems 
rather against the swindling chiaus theory. The 
kiaus or chiaus was, according to Henshaw, little 
better than a fool. The “alai chiaus” of Drum- 
mond’s ‘Travels’ was a buffoon. The “ sottish 
chouse” of ‘Hudibras’ was a deal fitter to be 
cheated than to cheat. W. F. Wacter. 


The Turkish version is curious in this. Chaush 
was at that time understood to be a serjeant or 
bailiff, and as be was not in any mercantile capacity 
it is difficult to see how he could have swindled 
Turkish merchants here, who knew what a chaush 
was, Hype Criarke. 


Sir Bastt Brooke (8 S. iii. 487).—At the 
church at Madeley, Shropshire, are the effigies, 
with inscriptions, which were parts of the 
memorials erected after their interments in the 
older church, of John Brooke and of Ann, his 


were Sir George Villers and Sir Tho. Beaumont, 
| and an election in 1607 must have been a by- 
jelection, Sir Basil Brooke, of Madeley Court, 
jo the Royalist side, and his mansion was 
garrisoned prior to 1645, when the troops were 
withdrawn or driven off. An attempt was made 
in 1648 to surprise Madeley Court and a neigh- 
bouring residence, Dawley Castle, but it was frus- 
trated by the Governor of Hartlebury. The name 
of Sir Basil Brooke does not appear among those 
of Shropshire noblemen and gentlemen who com- 
pounded for their estates, or whose estates were 
sequestered. A Thomas Brooke, who was a 
Parliamentary Commissioner for dealing with 
some sequestered estates, is believed to have been 
a near relative. W. G. N. 


A Morro ror THeatricat Manacers 
iii, 106, 315, 434).—The following “gem” from 
Plato seems to fit in here very well :— 


*€ Writing has this terrible disadvantage, which puts it 
on the same footing with painting. The artist's produc- 
tions stand before you, as if they were alive: but if you 
ask them anything, they keep a solemn silence. Just 
so with written discourse. You would fancy it full of 
the thoughts it speaks : but if you ask it something that 
you want to know about what is said, it looks at you 
always with the same one sign, And, once committed to 
writing, discourse is tossed about everywhere indis- 
criminately among those who understand and those to 
whom it is naught ; and cannot select fit audience from 
the unfit. And when maltreated and unjustly abused, it 
always needs its father to help it, for it has no power to 
help or defend itself.” —‘ The Phaedrus,’ p. 275. 


Quoted from Dr. Martineau’s ‘ Types of Ethical 
Theory.’ A. Haut. 


A MS. Irauian Transtation oF VARILLAS 
(8 §. iii. 468).—Moreri, in giving a list of the 
works attributed to Varillas, but repudiated by 
him, says, “Il désavoua aussi l'histoire du roi 
| Frangois I., qu’on publia ’an 1684 la Haye sous 
son nom.” Constance 

Swa!lowfield, Reading, 


“ Weppine Kyire” (8* §. iii. 449 ; iv. 17, 78). 
—The quotation from Bishop at the last reference 
should read :— 

A knife, dear girl, cuts love, they say— 
Mere modish love perhaps it may ; 

For any tool of any kind 

Can separate what was never join’d. 

I have known gifts of knives and scissors or 
, other cutting articles refused, unless the giver 
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would receive a small coin as nominal payment, for 
fear they should thus “ cut love.” Cc. C. B. 


Mr. Pickrorp finds Mr. Bishop’s lines 
“rather puzzling.” He has not made them less 
so by writing them in such a way that they will 
not scan. The first two should stand thus :— 

A knife, dear girl, cuts love, they say ; 
Mere modish love, perhaps, it may. J 
A knife, dear girl, cuts love, they say ; 
Mere modish love perhaps it may ; 

For any tool of any kind 

Can separate what was never joined, 

The point is that the knife was given not toa 
betrothed girl, but to a married wife on her four- 
teenth wedding-day, and that whatever evil in- 
fluence it might have had in the former case, on 
love which “ was never joined,” it could have none 
in the latter. Accordingly the writer goes on,— 

The knife that cuts our love in two, 

Will have much tougher work to do, 
and proceeds with two dozen more graceful lines, 
which may be found in Locker’s ‘ Lyra Eleganti- 
arum.’ There succeeds a like poem, with a ring, 
on the sixteenth wedding-day. Was there one on 
the fifteenth, and a regular series ? 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Upon further investigation of the use of the 
anelace, I believe the term “ knightly ” was in- 
correctly applied, and am obliged by your corre- 
spondent directing my attention to the matter. 
The anelace and the misericorde were not one and 
the same weapon. The former had a broad, flat 
blade, which became narrower from hilt to point, 
and was sharp on both edges, while the latter was 
a dagger, narrow bladed, used by a knight against 
a wounded antagonist when inflicting the mercy 
stroke which deprived him of life. Again, in the 
romance of ‘ Partonopex,’ King Sornegur is de- 
scribed as armed with both weapons :— 

His misericorde at his girdle, 

But lately prepared for its purpose, 

And an anelas sharp pointed; 

Much could he do with these. 
EverarD Home 


Mr. Coteman at the second reference has 
omitted to mention that a large portion of his 
communication is taken almost verbatim from Fair- 
holt’s ‘Costume of England,’ vol. ii., pp. 266-8, 
ed. 1885. He seems indebted to Brand for the 
quotations on p. 18. F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


” (8 §, iv. 27).—This expres- 
sion is used by Roger Ascham in ‘ The School- 
master,’ 1570, pp. 163-4, edited by J. E. B. 
Mayor, 1863 :— 

“ And therefore did som of them at Cambrige (whom 
I will not name openlie) cause hedge priestes sette out of 
the countrie, to be made fellowes in the universitie : 


saying in their talke privilie, and declaring by their 
deedes openlie, that he was felow good enough for their 
tyme, if he could were a gowne and a tipet cumlie, and 
have hys crowne shorne faire and roundlie, and could 
turne his Portesse and pie readilie.” 

Prof. Mayor refers to ‘Parker Index’ for the 
use of the expression. Grose defines the term as 
“an illiterate unbeneficed priest, a patrico.” 

F, Birxseck Trrry. 


Trish grievances do not seem to be in it at all. 
Your correspondents should consult their Shake- 
speare, for ‘‘the pedant, the braggart, the hedge- 
priest, the fool, and the boy.” 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Parr Famity (8" §, iv. 9).—At Kirkby Lons- 
dale there is a monument to John Parr, Esq. (late 
major in the 22nd Regiment of Foot), who died at 
Burrow Hall, Oct. 1, 1825, aged sixty-one ; also of 
Helen Clements, died Oct. 3, 1818, aged eighty, 
“the beloved mother of Helen Parr.” Arms: 
Arg, two bars within border engrailed az, The 
arms of Parr are given without the border, quar- 
tered with Ros, Fitzhugh, and Marmion, upon an 
altar tomb in the Parr chapel at Kendal parish 
church. The family of Parr derived their name 
from a manor in the parish of Prescot, co. Lan- 
caster, of which they were lords, and from whom 
came the Parrs of Bachford, co. Chester ; the Parrs 
of Kempnall, represented by Starkie of Huntroyd ; 
the Parrs of Rainford, afterwards of Liverpool and 
Grappenhall ; and the Parrs of Eccleston. 

The Parrs of Kendal descended from Sir John 
Parre, who married Agnes, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Crophull, and whose eventual representative, Sir 
William Parr, Marquess of Northampton, is said 
to have died s.p. in 1571. There is no pedigree of 
Parr or arms of that family recorded in the Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland Visitations, 1615 and 
1666. Burke says :— 

“ There is an ancient mansion, formerly called Lag- 
hooge, now Leafog, which remained in the possession of 
the Parra of Kendal to the time of their extinction. In 
1592 Thomas Norr‘s claimed, by virtue of a grant from 
the Crown, the capital mansion and lands called Laghoge 
in Parr; the claim was resisted by William Parr and 
others, in right of William, Marquess of Northampton, 
deceased. This estate was the subject of further litiga- 
tion in 1600, when Thurstan Parr was plaintiff and 
Thomas Parr and others defendants, but the result does 
not appear by the Duchy records.” 

Was this William Parr one of the illegitimated 
children of the Marquess of Northampton ? 
F, BrooxspankK GARNETT, 

4, Argyll Road. 


ALE-pAGGER” iii. 387, 436, 494; iv. 
32).—Mr. Apams’s serious offer of the extract from 
Holinshed as a proof surprises me. The quotation 
only shows that in an age when every one carried 
swords and daggers, if the owners got drunk 
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they were “‘knowen to worke much mischiefe 
with them” (which is so natural that it scarcely 
needed to be noted); but it > nothing about 
a particular weapon called an “‘ ale-dagger.” Men 
in drink frequently kick each other, but no 
one that I know of has found out that there was a 
special kind of boot made for that purpose, and 
called “ale-boots.” Drunken men also frequently 
“knobble” each other with sticks, but I do not 
suppose any one will say that is the origin of 
“ ale-stake.” 

Nares’s ‘ Glossary’ gives examples of the use of 
“ dagger-ale,” which was much celebrated for its 
strength, also of “ dagger-pies,” “ dagger-furmety,” 
and tells of a celebrated public-house in Holborn 
called *‘ The Dagger.” Here is an allusion I have 
just met with in reading,— 

“as euery stanzo they pen after dinner, is full pointed 
with a stabbe. Which their dagger-drunkennesse, al- 
though it might be excused with tam Marti, quam Mer- 
curio, yet will I couer it as well as I may,” &.—Greene’s 
‘ Arcadia,’ 1616, p. 10, 

“Dagger” seems to have been used in the sense 
of the modern “stunning,” superlative, or triple X. 

According to the method of the ‘N. E. D.’ the 
following passage from a more popular book than 
* Pappe with a Hatchet’ shows that “ crisis” was a 
concealed weapon :— 

“* Are you aware, Sir, that the Crisis is with us?’ 
‘No,’ said I, getting up and looking under the seat, ‘I 
must say that I can see nothing of no Crisis myself.’ I 
felt somewhat alarmed, and observed that if any lady or 
gentleman in that car bad a Crisis concealed about their 

ersons, they had better produce it at once,""—Artemus 


Vard. 
R. R. 


“ Upright-man ” has another, and not decently 
explicable meaning, as may be seen in the glossary 
at the end of ‘ Beggars’ Bush,’ in Colman’s edition 
of Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 

Hastings. 

Cot. Torrens (8 §S. iv. 68).—The Col. 
Torrens regarding whom Mr, Fret inquires may 
have been Col. Robert Torrens, M.P. for Bolton, 
who married Charity, second daughter of Richard 
Chute, of Roxburgh, co. Kerry, and was father 
of Col. Sir Robert Richard Torrence, K.C.M.G. 
(query, did Col. Robert marry, secondly, Dec, 12, 
1820, Esther, youngest daughter of Ambrose 
Serle?) ; or he may have been Major-General Sir 
Henry Torrens, who, as Major Henry Torrens, 
married at St. Helena, May, 1803, Sarah, daughter 
of Col. Patton, governor of that island, and was 
made K.C.B. in 1815, and died 1828. I can 
furnish a little genealogical information about both 
these colonels. Siema. 


“Lure or Wispom” iv. 28).— Mr, 
Wanrp is referred to Albertus Magnus, who lived 
in the thirteenth century, for information regard- 


ing this lute. His description of it is thus quoted 
by Percy, ‘ Metallurgy of Silver and Gold,’ pt. i. 
(London, 1880), p. 387:— 

“ Lutum autem sapienti@ de quo fiunt testx fit ex 
testa contrita et iterum commista et de cocta hoc enim 
vas in igne positum comminuitur igne sensibili consump- 
tione. Tamen alio modo in alchemicis praparatur 
lutum sapientia, sed illud hic sufficiat qui aurificis 
utuntur.” 

And Percy translates the passage as follow :— 
“The lute of wisdom from which ‘testx’ (té£s 
rétir $ of the French, clay roasting dishes) are formed 
is made of a baked mixture of pounded burnt earthen 
vessels (and raw clay!), us the vessel contracts in the 
fire and perceptibly wastes. There is, however, another 
method prescribed in slchemical writings for making 
this lute, but that here given, which is used by gold- 

smiths, may suffice.” 
Percy adds that the passage is obscure and that 
the rendering is to a certain extent conjectural, 

At p. 389 of Percy’s treatise as above another 
receipt for lutwm sapientie is given, according to 
a@ commentator (apparently) of Biringuccio, a 
Venetian writer of the sixteenth century, where 
it is stated of the lutum sapientice that :— 

“ Tt is made of a lean earth mixed with the fourth part 
of all or more of the shearings of woollen cloth (2 ¢., 
shoddy), and about an eighth part of washed wood ashes, 
and the fourth part of the dung of the ass or horse or 
other animal, which is dry, and these things are well 
incorporated together and beaten with an iron rod,” 
Percy adds that a “lean earth” means a clayey 
earth which does not contract and crack too much 
on drying. 

I may say that the first-mentioned lute—that 
formed by a mixture of pounded burnt pots and 
raw fire clay—is still used by chemists, who nowa- 
days, however, generally add a small quantity of 
borax in solution to the water wherewith the dry 
mixture is kneaded up into a paste. 

Glasgow. 


** Lute ” in this expression is from Latin lutum, 
clay. Phillips’s ‘New World of Words,’ 1720, 
sub “Lute,” has this statement :— 

“ Among Chymists, a compound Paste, made of Sand, 
Clay, Potter’s-Barth, Dross of Iron, &c., which serves for 
the building of some sorts of Furnaces, or else to join 
together the Necks of Retorts and Receivers, or to coat 
over Glasses, and earthen Vessels, in order to preserve 
them in a vehement Fire.” 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


(8@ §, iii, 447, 497).—Drayton 
uses dimble in his ‘ Poly-olbion ’:— 
And Satyrs, that in slades and gloomy dimbles dwell, 
Run whooting to the hills to clap their ruder hands, 
The Second Song, li. 190, 191. 
Dumble-hole is used in Shropshire for a pitfall 
ora dangerous hollow. Dumble, dimble, dimple, 
dingle, are all diminutives of dip. Cf. Norse dipel, 
depil, and G. Diimpfel, a pool. Dub is used in 
Yorkshire to denote a pool of water. Grose’s 
‘Glossary’ has “ Dump, a deep hele of water; 
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feigned, at least, to be bottomless.” Of. Prof. 
Skeat’s ‘ Dictionary,’ s. “ Dimple.” Dumbledore= 
humble bee, and dumble-bee = drone, have probably 
nothing at all to do with the word, but are so 
called from the sound made by the insects which 
they designate. F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


In reference to the word dumbledore, quoted by 
8. J. A. F. from the Rev. T. L. O. Davies, it may 
interest some of your readers to know that in some 
country districts it is used as equivalent to “dumble- 
bee,” or “bumble-bee,” or “humble-bee,” for believe 
that all three forms exist. I was once told by a 
ae old woman at Goring Heath, Oxon (near 

ding), that she had just seen a soul fly in at 
her door; and on my asking what it was like, she 
replied, “Oh! it was a buzzy, buzzy thing, just 
like a dumbledorey.” E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Ventnor. 


“ A SNICK-A-SNEE” (8 §, iv. 49).—Nares gives 
the above rendering of the name of this instrument, 
and explains that it is a Dutch word; but in Nor- 
folk it is still called a “ snicker-snee.” Annandale 
gives Thackeray as the authority for the use of the 
word ; but its origin must be sought for long before 
his time. For instance :— 

“ Amongst other customs they have in that town, one 
is, that none must carry a pointed knif about him, which 
makes the Hollander, who is us'd to snit and snee, to 
leave his horn-sheath and knif a shipboard when he 
comes a shore.’’"—Howeli’s ‘ Familiar Letters,’ 1650. 

But they '] erelong come to themselves you 'l see, 
When we in earnest are at snick a snee. 
* Norfolk Drollery,’ 1673. 


What hand that can design a history 
Wou'd copy low-land boors at snick a snee? 
‘The Fatal Friendship,’ 1698. 
Four Dutch-men of a bulky stature, 
As clumey as they are by nature, 
With bottles full of brandy stor'd 
(The only God they e’er ador'd), 
By their sides, knives for snick-a-snee. 
*Hudibras Redivivus,’ 1707, 
Everarp Home Couemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Snickersneeze is used asa verb. See Peacock’s 
Glossary,’ s.v. J. 
Winterton, Lincolnshire. 
In the ‘ Annual Register’ for 1760, p. 127, I can 
find no such occurrence as that mentioned by W. P. 
Where does it appear? J. Dixon. 


Washington Irving uses this word: “One man 
being busy in lighting his pipe, and another in 
sharpening his snickersnee” (‘Bracebridge Hall,’ 
ed. 1823, ii. 253). Avon, 


The Editor says, “More properly ‘snikker- 
snee.’” There seems, however, to be a slight 
distinction between the phrase and the word. “A 
snick a snee”’ is, of course, nonsense. A ‘“‘snick 
and snee” was a fight with large clasp-knives, 


snick coming from the Danish snik, a hatchet, and 
snee from the Danish sneé (a contraction of snede), 
acut. Barclay, Walker, &., give “snick and 
snee” only, and define it as ‘“‘a combat with 
knives.” Snikkersnee or snickersnee, signifying a 
clasp-knife, may be regarded as one of those 
Anglicizings to which Englishmen are so much 
given. Cuas, Jas, 


Tae Ortsopox DIRECTION FOR BUILDING 
Cuurcues (7" §S, vii. 166, 250, 333, 469).—I 
have often without success sought for an authority 
for the statement that churches were lined out in 
the direction of the rising of the sun on the morn- 
ing of the saint of the dedication. The nearest 
approach to an authority which I can point to is 
the following :— 

“ Capt. Silas Taylor says, that in days of yore when a 

church was to be built, they watched and prayed on the 
vigil of the dedication, and took that point where the 
sun arose for the east, which makes that varistion, so that 
few stand true except those built between the two equi- 
noxes.”’ 
This is taken from an article on ‘Customs and 
Manners of the English,’ professing to be from a 
MS. by Aubrey, written in 1678, in the Ashmolean 
(now in the Bodleian), Oxford. See the ‘ London 
Miscellany, London, s.a., p. 42. Can any one refer 
more exactly to Silas Taylor, a writer in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, if he is the same with 
“ Capt. Silas Taylor”; or state an earlier authority? 
Aubrey states that, from his own examination, he 
has met with some instances which verify the 
statement. Ep. MarsHALL. 


Aust (8 iii. 409; iv. 15).—May I be 
allowed to inquire for an authority in re “Tra- 
jectus Augusti”? It is not so in any version of 
the Antonine itineraries accessible to me. I am 
disposed to ascribe the form “ Aust” to Austin, a 
corruption of Augustin, after the saint who came 
there to confer with the Welsh bishops about the 
proper time for keeping Easter. We have other 
topographical survivals of this visit in the west of 
England. A, Hatt. 


In Burke’s ‘General Armory’ (third edition) 
I find “ Auste. Sa. three garbs or. Creat, a 
garb ppr.” GUALTERULUS, 


TeNeRIFFe oR TENERIFE (8 iii. 469; iv. 
37).—Teneriffe (three syllables) is the French and 
the usual English form of the name. Tenerife 
(four syllables, tandreefa) is the Spanish. 

Joun W. Bone. 

Wrorn (8 iii. 407).—Did Lady Mary 
Wroth marry twice? I have never met with any 
notice of a second marriage. She must have been 
a little over twenty when Sir Robert Wroth died 
in 1614 (1613 Gwillim says). Her eldest brother 
could not have been more than six-and-twenty 
when he died in 1612, and she was the fifth or 
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sixth child of Lord Lisle. I think she was still 
Lady Mary Wroth in 1621/2 when she published 
the romance of ‘ Urania.’ Gwillim gives her two 
sors, James and Sir Henry. Was it Sir Henry 
who had the living in Ireland (not in ecclesiastical 
eense), and married Ann, daughter of William, 
Lord Maynard of Wicklow, then only an Irish 

er, I fancy? If this was the second son of Lady 

lary, he did not die until 1671. But I am 
inclined to think the Henry who married Ann 
Maynard was the son of (Sir) Henry, the grantee 
in Ireland and grandson of Sir Robert. 


WILLIAMS. 
Aston Clinton. 


Manpracora (8 §, iii, 429, 498).—A small 
collection might be formed of legendary lore on this 
lant. Let me add one to your correspondent’s 
ist from the ‘ Pseudodoxia Epidemica’ or ‘ Vulgar 
Errors’ of the Norwich knight Sir Thomas 
Brown :— 

“That the root of Mandrakes resembleth the shape 
of a man: that they naturally grow under Gallows and 
places of Execution: that the root gives a shriek upon 
eradication: that it is fatal or dangerous to dig them 
up. 

Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tue Inventor or Lucirer Matcues (8 §. 
iii. 466; iv. 70).—Pror. Tomuinsoy’s interesting 
paper on this subject has brought vividly back to 
my mind the time and circumstances under which 
I became acquainted with these useful inventions. 
It was in or about the year 1837. Up to that 
time we used to procure light by the old-fashioned 
method of the flint and steel. The Promethians, 
which your correspondent mentions, were known 
to my father, but he, and other careful people, 
prohibited their use in their families, as they had 
been found highly dangerous ; several persons, it 
was averred, having had their hands shattered by 
the explosion of the bottles. 

The first of these matches—whether called con- 
greves or lucifers I do not remember—were brought 
from London by the late Rev. Robert Ousby, the 
clergyman here. The boxes were, so far as I 
remember, about five inches long, and contained a 
folded paper, like a little square book, which had 
sandpaper in the inside; through this book the 
match was drawn, and it exploded with a loud 
noise, like the report of a pistol. These boxes 
cost eighteenpence each. Mr. Ousby gave one 
of them to my aunt, Maria Peacock, who regarded 
it as a great treasure. When I had behaved par- 
ticularly well, I was, as a great favour, permitted 
to strike one of these matches, 

The book of sandpaper was soon dispensed 
with, the sand being gummed to the bottom or 
side of the box. No change of importance took 
place until the invention of the safety match ; but 
it may be worth mentioning that somewhere about 


1840 matches were sold in elegantly formed boxes 

of turned wood, formed in the shape of barrels. 

These were at first sold at sixpence each, but soon 

fell to half that price. Epwarp Peacock. 
Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Pror. Tomuinsoyn’s history of phosphorus 
matches is minute and clear; but he gives no date 
to the “man Heurtner’ in the Strand. There 
was for several years one ‘‘S, Jones,” No. 201, 
Strand, whose matches I remember, as a boy, 
circa 1836. He sold them in boxes at various 
prices, five to twenty shillings, with a pair of pliers 
(not nippers) under the lid, to squeeze the short, 
taper, twisted white papers which held the ex- 
plosive glass ball at the thick end. The “ Huertner 
Eupyrion” seems to have been a match dipped 
into a phial. The ‘‘ Jones Promethian” was a 
very small glass globe, broken by pliers ; but his 
earlier sales of his “ Lucifers” were thus described : 
“ Place the folded part of the sand paper next to 
the hand ; the black end of the match between ; 
press moderately with the finger and thumb; then 
withdraw it briskly, and the effect of the friction 
will produce instant light.” Este. 


It would be a pity if the inventor of so useful 
an article as the lucifer match were not ascertain- 
able beyond the reach of doubt. At the first 
reference a Mr. John Walker, chemist, of Stock- 
ton, is named as the original match-maker. In 
the new edition of Chambers’s ‘ Encyclopedia’ 
(s.v. “ Holden”), the invention is attributed, with 
some detail, to Mr. Isaac Holden, M.P.:— 

“Tt was in 1829, while illustrating chemical experi- 
ments to his pupils at Reading, that he made known the 
principle of the lucifer match. Finding flint and steel 
inconvenient when he got up at 44.m. to pursue his 
studies, the idea occurred to him to put sulphur under 
explosive material, which solved the problem of the 
lucifer match. A young man in bis class, the son of a 
chemist, acquainted his father in London with this dis- 
covery, and soon lucifer matches were in the market. 
Holden never took a patent for this important discovery, 
and therefore reaped no pecuniary advantage,” 

Whose is the rightful or prior claim? W. T. 

Sedbergh, 


Brows, Lorp Mayor or Lonpoy, 
1513-14 (7" S. v. 151).—In the very interesting 
notice of several Lord Mayors of the name of 
Browne above referred to there is an error both in 
the date and in the probate of the will of the 
Mayor, and, inasmuch as he died during his 
mayoralty, this error is somewhat important. The 
date of the year in each case is 1514 (not 1513), 
and to the date of the probate “1 July, 1514,” the 
regnal date “6 Hen. VIII.” isadded. The Mayor 
was never knighted, and is not described as a 
knight in his will; neither, indeed, is William 
Browne, the Lord Mayor of 1507-8 (also referred 
to, as above, as a knight), who also died in his 
mayoralty. The knighthood of the former of 
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these rests (as does that of many other Lord 
Mayors) solely on the not very accurate authority 
of the list in Stow’s ‘ London.’ G. E. C. 


Nationat Antuems (8 §, iv. 88).—On the 
musical branch of this interesting topic Var. will 
find much valuable information in ‘ An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of National Music,’ by Carl 
Engel (London, Longmans, Green, Reader & Dyer, 
1866). As to the poetry of the songs, their his- 
tory, authors, and the circumstances which called 
them into being, may I refer him to a series of 
articles, written by the undersigned, which appeared 
in Our Ocean Highways, March and subsequent 
months, 1872? Our Ocean Highways, a monthly 
geographical journal, was at that time published 
by Philip & Son, London, but was afterwards 
oe by the Royal Geographical Society. 

n answer to a query of mine, ‘ N. & Q.’ also gave 
a list of authorities on the topic so long ago as 
April 13, 1872, and from that time till now I have 
been diligently collecting materials with a view to 
making a book on national songs. One thing only 
has prevented me from carrying that excellent 
idea into practice, namely the absurd arrangement 
which limits a day to twenty-four hours, from 
which a few must perforce be deducted for those 
nuisances of life, eating, drinking, and sleeping. 
Perhaps Vap. would like to see my collections. 
If so, I should be pleased to hear from him. 

Wa ter Hamitton, 

Ellarbee, Elms Road, Clapham Common, S8.W. 


There is an article on the subject, with refer- 
ences, in the latest edition of ‘Chambers’s Ency- 
clopsedia.’ Cc. Cc. 


Hammond & Co., the well-known music pub- 
lishers, of Vigo Street, published a collection of 
‘ National Airs of all Countries’ some years ago. 
I have not seen it. L. L. K. 


“Ditiy-patty” (8 §, iv. 28).—It seems to 
me hardly possible that a Londoner would use 
this word, except by a blunder, to denote a fib. 
What the lady of Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
speech meant was “tarradiddle,” for which she 
may have substituted “dilly-dally” from a whim 
of herown. Or she may have been “much too 
educated and much too cultivated” to be tho- 
roughly familiar with such homely vocables, and 
so have confused one with the other. But 
perhaps the jocular orator was telling a ‘‘dilly- 
dally” himself in order to raise a laugh. One 
cannot be sure that he was not alluding to a 
descendant of Mrs, Malaprop—though, be it noted, 
this lady scrupled not to tell her niece that ‘lying 
don’t become a young woman.” F, Apams, 


Surely either Lord Randolph Churchill or his 
‘‘very great lady” has mistaken the word. 


express the “thing that is not.” ‘‘ Dilly-dally” I 
never heard used to express anything but dawdling. 
Cuartorte G. Bocer. 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


When I was a boy I used to hear the “ short 
sharp word” called a ‘‘tarradiddle.” Would it 
not save time and trouble to discuss the derivation 
of both euphemisms at once ? 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


Lincoty’s Inn Fretps (8 §. iv. 101).—Mar, 
OC. A. Warp, in his very interesting communica- 
tion on this subject, writes erroneously—not to 
say unjustly—about one of my published works, 
which he facetiously attributes to Cassell, though 
he ought to know better. His words are, “The 
square is said by Timbs, Oassell’s ‘ London,’ and 
others, repeating the same parrot’s tale, to be 
821 ft, by 625 ft.” My words, if the paragraph is 
given in full, do not look much like a “ parrot’s 
tale.” The text runs thus :— 

“Tt has often been stated and repeated until generally 
accepted as true, that the square of Lincoln's Inn Fields 
was designedly laid out so as to be exactly of the size 
of the base of the Great Pyramid. ‘ This’ (remarks 
Horace Walpole) ‘ would have been much admired in an 
age when the keep of Kenilworth Castle was erected in 
the form of a horse fetter, and the Escurial in the shape 
of St. Laurence’s gridiron.” 

I add :— 

“But a reference to Col. Howard Vyse’s work on the 

Pyramids will show that the fanciful idea is untrue, the 
Fields measuring 821 feet by 625, while the Great Pyra- 
mid covers a space 764 feet square,” 
Surely these words do not deserve to be styled 
“ parrot’s tale.” I have no pecuniary interest in 
the sale of my book, but I am concerned in my 
reputation for literary honesty and industry. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Ventnor. 


Mrs. Cowpen Crarke’s ‘ConcoORDANCE TO 
Smaxspeare’ (8% S. iv. 66).—It is startling to 
find that AsTarre still clings to this once useful, 
but now obsolete work, and recommends utiliza- 
tion of the numbered lines in the ‘ Globe Shake- 
speare.’ 

Let her at once order a copy of Schmidt’s 
‘Shakespeare-Lexicon,’ first printed in 1874-5, 
and now (for all I know) in some later edition. It 
gives all the references, noting acts and scenes 
and lines ; and it includes the poems. That any 
student of Shakespeare should never have heard of 
Dr. Schmidt is quite sensational. Most sincerely 
do I trust that the “labour has paid its expenses.” 
It is the most meritorious work of its kind in the 
whole range of our literature. 

The concordance to the sonnets and poems, to 
which allusion is made, is that by Mrs. H. H. 
Farness, printed at Philadelphia in 1874. Iam 


“ Tarrididdle” or “ tallididdle” is often used to 


the proud possessor of a copy sent to me by her 
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husband, the editor of several of Shakespeare’s 
plays, the completeness and excellence of whose 
work leave but little to be further desired. I 
remember that it was simply addressed to ‘‘ Mr. 
Skeat, London”; and it says something for the 
intelligence of St. Martin’s-le-Grand that it reached 
me without delay. Watrer W. Sxeart. 


Many persons have regarded Mrs. Cowden 
Clarke’s useful work as the first index to Shak- 
spere that had appeared, and AsTARTE seems to 
think that an edition containing the number of the 
line in which a particular word occurs would be a 
novelty. Surely many of your readers must be 
acquainted with a work that appeared in 1790 
(which I have found very useful), entitled :— 

“An Index to the remarkable passages and words 
made use of by Shakspere, calculated to point out the 
different meanings to which the words are applied. By 
the Rev. Samuel Ayscough, F.S.A. and Assistant Libra- 
rian of the British Museum. London, printed for John 
Stockdale, opposite Burlington House, Piccadilly, 1790.” 


The work contains 672 royal octavo pages, and 
the references to each word are to the play, act, 
scene, pige, column, and line. D.P. stands for 
dramatis persona, and Ch. for chorus, At the 
end of the volume a splendid edition of Shakspere, 
by the same editor, is announced in two volumes, 
folio, to which the index is adapted. 

C. Tomiinson, 


Arcupisnop TENISON AND THE TENNYSONS 
(8 S. iii. 21).—The late Poet Laureate’s pedigree 
in Foster’s ‘Coll. Gen.’ begins with Ralph Tenny- 
son, of Barton and Wrawby, co. Lincoln, who died 
May 17, 1735, aged forty-three. Could he have 
been a descendant of Ralph Tenison, brother of the 
Rev. John Tenison, who was the father of the 
archbishop? This Ralph was born before 1606, 
was living in 1670, and was father of John and 
Anne, then also living. The diversity in the 
spelling of the name is of small moment, as the 
Rev. John Tenison’s father’s name is spelt ‘ Tenny- 
son” in his marriage licence, and his father’s name 
is indifferently spelt “Tenysone,” “Tennison,” and 
** Tennyson.” Siema Tav. 


“Sxovuse” (8 S. iv. 68).—However clear the 
handwriting, the word is miswritten. It is a mere 
blunder for skonce, usually spelt sconce, which is 
fully explained in my ‘ Etymological Dictionary.’ 
Godefroy, in his ‘Old French Dictionary,’ s.v. esconse, 
gives thirteen quotations for it, and explains it as 
**lanterne sourde, bougeoir couvert et garanti du 
vent, muni d’un manche qu’on tenait 4 la main.” 

Watter W. SKeat. 


The writing may be clear and distinct, but 
skouse must surely be a clerical error for skonse 
(skonce or sconce), a technical term of fortification. 
As such it is now obsolete, but it was familiar 
enough to our Cavaliers and Roundheads. Possibly 


this particular sconce had its part to play when 
Goring held Colchester against Fairfax. 
GuUALTERULUS, 


Memser or Partiament (8" iii. 88, 173, 
496).—The question I asked at the first reference 
has been satisfactorily answered in the English 
Historical Review, July (vol. viii. p. 525), by the 
very best authority, Dr. 8. R. Gardiner. I had 
no doubt whatever that the title ‘‘ Member of 
Parliament ” was comparatively modern, and had 
come into use when new theories of the constitution 
had become generally prevalent; but I was not 
able from my own reading to trace its origin. Dr. 
Gardiner, however, shows—what might almost 
have been suspected beforehand—that its origin 
was Cromwellian. The first instance he finds 
of such a designation being applied to a member 
of the House of Commons is of the time of the 
Commonwealth, when there was no House of Lords. 
It is an entry on the Order Book of the Council of 
State, dated June 27, 1650, in which Col. Ludiow 
is referred to as “a member of Parliament and of 
this Council.” Eight years earlier, i.¢., in 1642, 
there is an instance supplied by Mr. W. D. Hamil- 
ton in which the term ‘‘ Member of Parliament” 
means distinctly a member of either house ; but 
its application, of course, became restricted by the 
abolition of the House of Lords, and after the Re- 
storation men had become so accustomed to the 
narrower use that it was not again extended to 
members of the upper house. 

I think this is a very interesting piece of con- 
stitutional history. To understand the English 
constitution we must look at it as a whole, and 
not interpret it by the latest theories of the plat- 
form orator and journalist. From a really con- 
stitutional point of view the House of Commons is 
not Parliament, nor even the most important part 
of Parliament. Parliament is, as its name implies, 
a conference ; but it is not a conference of the 
delegates of the people among themselves ; it is a 
conference of the three component parts of the 
nation—i.¢., the sovereign, the lords (or perma- 
nent council), and the representatives of the com- 
mons—on matters of public importance. These are 
the three real ‘‘ members ” of Parliament, or rather 
the head and the two “ members”; and it is most 
important for our commonweal that the head, the 
standing council, and the delegates of the com- 
munity at large, should each do their duty thought- 
fully, fearlessly, and conscientiously in the great 
and momentous questions that continually come 
before them. James GAIRDNER. 


Dr. 8. R. Gardiner, in a note in the English 
Historical Review for July (vol. viii. p. 525), gives 
an extract from a parliamentary remonstrance of 
1642 in proof of the early use of the title ‘‘ Mem- 
ber of Parliament” as a common designation of 
members of the two houses, A distinctly earlier use, 
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however, is to be found in the ‘Commons’ Journals’ 
(vol. i. p. 141), where, in a description of the open- 
ing of the first Parliament of James I.,on March 19, 
1603/4, it is said :— 

“This Day Knights and Burgesses retarned (three 
hundred, at least) were sworn, and took their Place in 
the House ; and there expectei some Message (as the 
Manner is) of his Majesty's Pleasure, for their Attend- 
ance in the Upper House: which, by some mistaking, 
being neglected, his Majesty begun and continued a long 
Speech, without the General Presence of the Commons. 
coscee The Error was discovered to grow by the Intrusion 
of sundry Gentlemen, his Majesty’s Servants, and 
others (no Members of Parliament) into the Higher 
House, during the time of this his Majesty’s Speech, who 
were taken for the Commons; and thereby his Majesty 
was induced to direct his Speech, as if the whole House 
of Commons had been present and heard him,” 

The context here would almost seem to limit 
** Member of Parliament” to the Commons. 

Atrrep F, Ropsins. 


Austrian Fiae at Acre (8" §, iii, 427, 497 ; 
iv. 50).—Dr. Woopwarp is right in his surmise 
that Duke Leopold, King Richard’s foe, bore a 
single-headed eagle displayed on his shield. Since 
sending you my previous note I found an oppor- 
tunity to refer to Boeheim, who gives, on p. 505 of 
his ‘ Waffenlebre,’ an illustration of the duke’s 
seal after Sava. The banner on the lance is per- 
haps the prototype of what is known as the 
modern arms of Austria. The fess is charged with 
two dots encircled, like the signs for full stops on 
printers’ proofs. The top and bottom divisions of 
the banner each have a bordure which is continued 
on to the two streamers. 

I cannot very well object to Dr. Woopwarn’s 
calling the creature in the arms of Styria a 
— since most German books on heraldry, 

believe, refer to it by the same name con- 
ventionally, thongh the reason for their doing 
80 may not beapparent. Its body and attitude are 
generally those of a lion rampant; its head, and 
sometimes its neck, are those of a dragon ; its legs 
end in lion’s paws or the claws of an eagle ; its 
tail is either bushy, like that of a horse or collie, 
or is tufted, like a lion’s or bull’s. The beast is 
horned or inflamed, or both in some instances ; in 
others it is neither. The flames issue from its 
mouth and ears only in some cases; in others from 
** openings in its lower body” also. It will be seen 
from this description that there is nothing what- 
ever of the panther about it, and a good deal of 
the lion. 

The theory that the creature was originally a 
bull, and the explanation given why this animal 
was chosen for the charge are very ingenious ; but 
the evidence adduced by Dr. Woopwarp in sup- 
port of the theory is not convincing. Moreover, 
on referring to the best history of the province, 
viz., Alfons Huber’s ‘Geschichte Oecsterreichs’ 


A.D. 1058 only known as the “ Marchia Karen- 
tana” or “Carintina,” ¢.¢., the ‘‘ Marches of 
Carinthia,” to which country it then belonged. It 
is not quite certain what part of Noricum the 
Tauriscans occupied; but even if they ever have 
been in Styria, probably their very name was 
already forgotten when the arms of Styria were 
conceived. According to Huber the German name 
of the province, Steiermark, is derived from the 
Castle of Stiraburg, or Steier, at the confluence of 
the rivers Steier and Enns. The early mark- 
graves of the Marches of Carinthia were owners of 
this castle, and assumed in about the last quarter 
of the eleventh century the title of ‘*‘ Markgraves 
of Steier.” The name was in time transferred to 
the territory ruled over by them (‘‘ Marchia 
Stirie” in 1088), and became in German “die 
Mark von Steier,” and ultimately ‘‘die Steier- 
mark.” Cf. Huber, i. 217, where the authorities 
and references to documents are given. I do not 
believe that “Steir” and “ Stier” are or ever were 
synonymous, and “ Stira,” in the name of “ Stira- 
burg” has only so much in common with “ Stier,” 
that they are probably both derived from the same 
root, meaning “full grown, powerful, strong.” 
That Stiraburg happens to be on the river Steier 
is probably merely a coincidence. 

The earliest instance given by Dr. Woopwarp 
of the Styrian monster being found with horns is 
the Zurich ‘ Wappenrolle’ of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, but I can refer him to an official seal of a 
Duke of Styria of an earlier date on which the 
creature is not yet horned or inflamed. This is 
the seal of Duke Stephen, appended to a docu- 
ment of 1267, when he was no longer ruler of the 
province, On it the shield is charged with a 
creature having the trunk, legs, and the attitude 
of a lion rampant, the head and neck of a dragon, 
and what looks like a horse’s tail erect. The 
banner is charged with what is probably meant 
for the same animal, but looks more like a 
dog with a bushy tail. Cf. Baron Nydry’s 
* Heraldika,’ p. 210. 

Is Dr. Woopwarp sure that the demi-bull is 
not wrongly ascribed to Styria in the Zurich 
Wappenrolle ’? 

The process of evolving the Styrian monster 
out of a bull is not so simple, and cannot be so 
easily traced as Dr. WoopwarD seems to think. 
In addition to mistaking its horns for flames, the 
heralds and engravers must have mistaken its hoofs 
for eagle’s talons, and its head for that of a dragon ; 
and the body of a lion is also altogether different 
from that of a bull. Besides, it yet remains to be 
proved that it ever was a bull. L. L. K. 


Book S. iv. 88).—The author of this 
book was Sir Thomas More, and his name appears 
on the title-page of the only copy I have ever 
seen, thus: ‘“‘A Dialoge of comfort against 


Gotha, 1885) we find that Styria was as late as 
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tribulation made by Syr Thomas More, Knyght, 
Londini in wdibus Ricardi Tottell. Cum 
priuilegio ad imprimendum solum.” This was 
the first edition, and is certainly rarely to be met 
with, Iam surprised, however, at Mr. Roperts 
having failed to find any mention of so well known 
@ printer as Richard Tottell among the “ many 
records” of early printers which he eays he bas 
examined, for there are between forty and fifty 
books in the British Museum Library printed by 
him; and Dibdin, in the fourth volume of his 
edition of Ames and Herbert’s ‘ Typographical 
Antiquities,’ gives a list of more than seventy 
of his publications. The ‘ Dialoge’ was reprinted 
at Antwerp in 1573 by J. Fowler, and will also be 
found in More’s collected works, as well as in one 
volumes of the “ Anglo-Catholic Library” 
1847). 

Mr. Faller Russell had a copy of the first edi- 
tion, which was sold in June, 1885, for 31/., and is 
now in the British Museum. Frep. Norcare. 


Tottel was one of the best-known printers of the 
sixteenth century. Mr. Roperts will find a full 
notice of him in Ames’s ‘Typographical Anti- 
1749, p. 288. ‘The Dialogue of 
orte agaynst Tribulacion,’ 1553, is mentioned on 
J. Dixon. 


Screron Aytaony Apams, R.N., M.R.CS. 
(8 8. iv. 7).—It is probable that the subject of 
Beavwiev’s query was identical with Anthony 
Adams, of Trinity College, Dublin, B.A. 1807, 
M.A. 1824. A note of his parentage, age, &c., 
would appear in the university matriculation 


register. Daniet Hipwett, 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N, 


the following page. 


Wasuineton (8 §. iv. 69).—This eminent 
man seems to have been mildly disposed towards 
his captives. Perhaps, though, Major André 
was an exception. In Marshall’s ‘ Washington,’ 
i, 239, mention is made of several prisoners whose 
fate Congress determined should depend upon the 
treatment awarded to General Lee, who had been 
captured by the English, and was regarded, with 
some show of reason, as a deserter. Washington, 
we are told, had a great abhorrence of the retalia- 
tion principle in treating prisoners in any case not 
of absolute and apparent necessity. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


__ FOLK-LORE : Drowsep Bopy Locarep (8 §S. 
ili, 466 ; iv. 77).—Does not the following extract 
from one of Edgar Allan Poe’s ‘ Tales of Mystery 
and Imagination ’ (‘The Mysterie of Mary Roget,’ 
edit. Routledge, p. 72, col. 2, and p. 77, col. 2) 
contain the mention of a custom which reminds 
us of “a boat being rowed up and down the river, 
with a man beating the drum in it, to cause the 
body of a drowned person to rise, by the vibration 
produced ”}— 


“ All experience has shown that drowned bodies, or 
bodies thrown into the water immediately after death by 
violence, require from six to ten days for sufficient 
decomposition to take place, to bring them to the top of 
the water. Even where a cannon is fired over a corpse, 
and it rises before at least five or six days’ immersion, it 
sinks again if let alone,” 


All experience does not show that drowned 
bodies require from six to ten days for sufficient 
decomposition to take place to bring them to 
the surface. Both science and experience show 
that the period of their rising is, and necessarily 
must be, indeterminate. If, moreover, a body has 
risen to the surface through firing of cannon, it 
will not sink again if left alone, until decomposition 
has so far progressed as to permit the escape of 
the generated gas. I wish to call your attention 
to the distinction which is made between drowned 
bodies, and bodies thrown into the water im- 
mediately after death by violence. 

R. D. Navta. 

Heerenveen, Holland. 


“ Weperrnyces” §. iv. 6, 76).—I know of no 
example older than that given by Stratmann from 
Morris’s ‘Old Eng. Homilies,” i. 13. Benson’s 
‘ A.-S. Dictionary’ mentions the verb wedrian, but 
gives no reference. 

I think it most unfortunate that W. S. B. H. 
has offered us his “ fancy” and “ belief” as to the 
use of d in Middle English. It is wrong and mis- 
leading, and clearly due to unacquaintance with 
MSS. The very mention of “the hard sound of 
th” is sufficiently startling ; for the sound of th in 
father happens to be the “voiced” sound, which 
has been stupidly called “soft”; though the terms 
“hard” and “‘soft” are quite unmeaning as regards 
sounds, We have a voiceless th in thin, and a 
voiced th in then ; and these terms “ voiceless” and 
“voiced” have a real sense, since they tell us whether 
the sound is not, or is, accompanied by vibration of 
the vocal chords. 

The suggestion about the use of d for the voiced 
th is especially suitable for complicating matters 
instead of explaining them, because examples of 
such use really occur in one or two MSS. of a quite 
exceptional character. The MS. of Genesis and 
Exodus, as edited by Dr. Morris, which I have 
myself read, in the original, from end to end, 
employs the A.-S. 8 for both the sounds of th; and 
in a few cases the scribe has forgotten to cross 
his d, so that in 1. 342 the word that is written 
“dat.” Bat this use is entirely exceptional, and 
has nothing whatever to do with fader and moder. 
The Middle English forms for father, mother, and 
brother are normally fader, moder, and brother ; 
and the forms father and mother are even rarer 
than the form broder; just as in High German 
we never find Vader or Mudder avy more than we 
find Bruter. 

It is not a question of orthography at all, but of 
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dialect. The A.-S. MSS., being in the Wessex 
or Southern dialect, are nearly as tenacious of d as 
modern Dutch is. We find weder for weather ; 
gadrian for gather ; and a great many more such 
words. But Icelandic has wetr, fadir, méddir, 
&e. The whole question would require many 
pages ; so I must leave off. I will only say that 
some Northern dialects use lather for ladder, and 
that I believe father and mother are Northern dia- 
lectal forms. Moreover, much depends upon 
Verner’s law, which explains much of the varia- 
tion. Watrter W. Sear. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Books in Manuscript. By Falconer Madan, M.A. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 
An all-important addition to the series of “ Books about 
Books” of Mesers. Kegan Paul & Co. is supplied in the 
* Books in Manuscript’ of Mr. Falconer Madan. Few, 
if any, living writers know more about books and MSS. 
than the sub-librarian of the Bodleian, and none, 
assuredly, is more modest in advancing his pretensions, 
His present volume is thus described as a short intro- 
duction to the study and use of the MSS. with which 
Mr. Madan deals. Books and manuscripts being kept 
in the same collections, some retreading of ground 
traversed in other works is inevitable. Particulars con- 
cerning the early fabrication and housing of books are 
always welcome, and much of the information on these 
subjects even is not easily obtainable elsewhere. When 
the chapters are reached which deal with famous manu- 
scripts and the like, the information supplied is of 
deepest interest. Mr. Madan’s labours in medizval 
alzography enable him to speak with authority on the 
istory of writing, and to describe the various forms and 
character. His volume may, indeed, be read side by 
side with Dr. Maunde Thompeon’s ‘ Manual of Greek 
and Roman Palzography’—an important contribution, 
recently noticed in ‘N. & Q.,’ to the “ International 
Scientific Series” —and with Canon Taylor's profoundly 
interesting volumes on ‘ The Alphabet.’ Speciaily remu- 
nerative is the chapter on illuminations, and on what 
the author calls the seesaw of England with the Con- 
tinent, the art exhibiting in England a truly national 
style, not to be found at the same epoch in France and 
Germany, and vice vers4. Upon the marvellous develop- 
ment of the art in Ireland, full recognition of which is 
at length awarded, much is said. Highly interesting is, 
moreover, the account of the blunders of the ecribes; 
and the opinions expressed as to the class of reading to 
be taken will be of extreme value to scholars, Com- 
paratively few manuscripts are to be found except in 
important collections. The notes, accordingly, on treat- 
ment and cataloguing of manuscripts appeal to com- 
paratively few. They are, nevertheless, of great im- 
portance. A chapter on public and private records 
will supply to the general reader much information 
difficult to obtain elsewhere. Appendixes and an index 
are also provided, The beauty as well as the utility of 
the volnme is augmented by the illustrations, which are 
numerous and important. A design from the Book of 
Kells, a seventh century Irish MS,, now in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, is m«rvellously interesting, and the St. 
Mark from the Bedford Hours is one of the loveliest 
pecimens in exist of fifteenth century illumination, 
No less striking is the St. Michael slaying the dragon, 


from a fifteenth century Parisian book of houre, 
entire volume merits highest praise. 
The Abbot. By Sir Walter Scott. Edited by Andrew 
Lang. 2vols. (Nimmo.) 

To the “ Border Edition” of the Waverley Novels, finely 
edited by Mr. Lang and issued in superb form by Mr, 
Nimmo, has now been added ‘The Abbot.’ The con- 
ditions under which it appeared, close upon the com- 
parative failure of ‘ The Sennateey,’ are dwelt upon by 
the editor, who also supplies a selection from the 
criticisms passed upon the book on its first appearance 
by the Zdinburgh, the Quarterly, and Blackwood. These, 
except in the case of the Edinburgh, are favourable, 
though less eulogistic than might have been expected. 
Mr. Lang expresses his own opinion that “ perh»ps no 
taste places ‘The Abbot’ in the very first flight of the 
Waverley Novels.” Perhaps not. It is inferior to ‘ Rob 
Roy,’ possibly to ‘ Redgauntlet.’ It has no comic cha- 
racter that can compare with Andrew Fuairservice 
or Baillie Nicol Jarvie, It, however, has in Catherine 
Seyton one of the most fascinating heroines Scott ever 
depicted, and its hero is the most interesting to be found 
in the entire series, Mr. Lang shows, with some subtlety, 
how the incapacity of Scott to sympathize warmly with 
either side in the struggle of the Scottish Reformation 
extends to his heroes, and accounts for their being so 
often in appearance invertebrate. Scott seems also to 
have been afraid of making his characters ridiculous, 
Osbaldistone, in ‘ Rob Roy,’ is alawyer; Colonel Everard, 
in *‘ Woodstock,’ is a scientific prig. Again and again 
does he make his heroes hesitate, like so many Hamlets, 
and look with a Huxley-like scorn upon theories or super- 
stitions that Bacon did not dispute, For this weakness, 
for such it is, he makes amends in the delightful spirit 
of adventure that animates the whole. Roland Graeme 
is a creature of flesh and blood, end his adventures in 
Edinburgh are among the most fascinating in fiction. 
Mr. Gordon Browne's etchings are excellent, We are 
specially pleased with his ‘Catherine and Roland,’ his 
‘Roland and the Setons,’ and his “ Madman, let me 
go!” all of which are dramatic, as, indeed, is, in an 
even higher degree, ‘The Death of Dryfesdale.’ 


The 


An Ordinary of Arms contained in the Public Register of 
all Arms and Bearings in Scotland, By James Balfour 
Paul, Lyon King of Arms. (Edinburgh, Green & Sons.) 

Any work on Scottish heraldry by an incumbent of the 

historic office of Lyon King must be sure to attract the 

attention of the student of genealogy and of the science 
of blazon. The late Lyon made his mark both as an 
historian, in his long and valuable series of volumes of 
the ‘ Exchequer Rolls of Scotland,’ and in the work, so 
magnificent alike in conception and execution, which it 
was left to our well-known contributor Dr. Woodward to 
bring out, but which is a monument to the late George 

Burnett no less than to the living John Woodward. An 

‘Ordinary ’ of Scottish arms at first suggests a work built 

up on the broad liues of Papworth’s very useful volumes, 

which are all the more generally useful from taking in 
sources of historic interest, such as rolls of arms, and 
other testimonies to the bearing of arms outside the 
limits of the various colleges and offices of arms, The 
volume issued by the present Lyon ie, unfortunately, 
built on the narrowest possible lines, and is of no use as 
a work of reference for Scottish arms outside the exist- 
ing Lyon registers, though they may be well known from 
seals or other bistoric evidences ; and it is even of no 
use for a collection of coats which obtained the formal 
approbation of the Privy Council of Scotland, as they 
appear enrolled on the register of the present Lyon’s 

a. Sir David Lindsay. The exclusion of this 

atter source of information on Scottish heraldry appears 
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to us much to be regretted, especially as there could 
bave been no difficulty in distinguishing by some appro- 
priate mark those coats which are recorded on the 
register of Sir David Lindsay, but which do not reappear 
on the more modern Lyon registers. 

The absence of many names which might easily have 
been illustrated by Scottish seals and other evidences 
only serves to bring out in strong relief the relative 
poverty of the existing Lyon registers, Thus we look 
in vain in the present volume for Barclay of Collairnie, 
and for many of the numerous families with which that 
ancient line of the great Scottish Barclays matched, and 
their alliances with which were recorded by Sir David 
Barclay on the roofs of two of the rooms in his place of 
Collairnie about forty years after the date of Sir David 
Lindsay's register. It is enough to say that we miss 
from the present Lyon's volume such names as Sibbald 
of Balgonie, Sandilands of St. Monance, Kincraigie of 
that ilk, Durie of that ilk, and Fernie of that ilk, to 
show what a loss the student of Scottish heraldry suffers 
by the restrictions under which the Lyon has worked. 

he absence of the arms of Sibbald of Balgonie would 
alone furnish ample ground for our gravamen, when it is 
remembered that the Stuart Kings of Scotland and of 
England from James VI. and I., and their successors, the 
present reigning family, as well as the foreign royal 
houses which have intermarried with either line since 
the dys «f Isabel Sibbald, Countess of Angus, are, as 
Nisbet pertinently reminds us, all descended of the 
ancient Sibbalds of Balgonie, who were said to represent 
stout Earl Siward of Northumbria. Another point 
brought out strongly by the present Lyon's volume ie the 
apparently very inadequate description of the matri- 
culants on the modern register. Thus we find one of 
the best-known and most interesting coats in Scotland, 
that of Campbell of Craignish, assigned to ‘‘ James 
Campbell, Blackerton, co. Devon,” without the slightest 
hint that the coat matriculated by the present chief is 
the remarkable bearing of the chiefs of the clan Dougal 
Craiguish, figured in the pages of Nisbet and Seton from 
the ancient sea! of their eponymous ancestor, “ Dugallus 
de Creagginsh.” Again, we find living Scottish land- 
owners entered simply as “A. B., London,” seemingly 
because they happened also to have a London residence, 
whence | probably sent in their petition for matri- 
culation. ut to give no indication of the historic 
porition or actual status, relatively to Scotland, of per- 
sons matriculating Scottish arms at the present day is, 
we submit, to prevent the existing Lyon register from 
bearing its rightful testimony to the antiquity of Scottish 
families. 


Wiltshire Notes and Queries. No. I., March, 1893, 
(Clark.) 
Hens is yet another of the prolific shoots from the old 
tree of Capt, Cuttle, in the shape of a quarterly Votes 
and Quertes for Wiltshire. The old home of the Wil- 
szetas is well deserving of such a publication, and there 
should be enough of the antiquarian spirit in the county 
so long ago illustrated by Sir Richard Colt Hoare to keep 
such a magazine going. There is a charming frontis- 
piece, in the shape of a view of Great Chalfield Manor 
House, the first of the historic houses of Wiltshire to be 
described in the pages of our new contemporary. It is sad 
to know that the banqueting hall of this interesting Tudor 
house hus been cut up into several rooms, and that all 
that is left of the interior has been “ modernized ” into a 
farmhouse. !t is well that the north front yet remains 
to tell us of what Chalfield once was. Mr. R. B. Prosser 
contributes the first of what promises to be a useful list 
of Wiltshire patentees, and throws light upon subjects 
mooted in the very same number. Laud’s ‘ Articles’ for 


the Visitation of the Illustrious Church of Sarum in 
1634 contain much matter of interest to the student of 
the ecclesiastical history of England during a very event- 
ful period. Among the queries, it is much to be hoped 
that the query concerning the present hiding-place of 
the missing “ Book No. 2” of the vestry books of St. 
Edmund's, Salisbury, may lead to the recovery of a 
valuable parochial record, 


By W. G, Black, (Edinburgh, Green 
ns, 

Most of us bave a legal smattering enough to reply to 
Mr. Black’s query, “Scottish for tithes”; but few pro- 
bably have a specific knowledge as to what differentiates 
teinds from tithes. Mr, Black, who is an authority on 
Scottish ecclesiastical law, traces here the custom of 
tithe-paying from its first civic enactment under Charle- 
mague, through its English observance, down to the 
time of its introduction into Scotland by King David I. 
By avoiding the use of technicalities as much as possible 
he has made his historical sketch the more interesting 
and understandable even by lay people. Any one curious 
to know on what terms teinds were held by “lords of 
erection,” “ titulara,”” “ heritors,” and “tacksmen,” can 
here attain the coveted information. 


A series of guides to holiday resorts are before us, 
and deserve a word of notice, Among them are Barrett's 
illustrations to the Eastern Counties, Yarmouth and 
Caister, Colchester and Lexden, Caister Castle, &c. 
(Lawrence & Bullen), capitally illustrated and full of 
antiquarian information; the sixth edition (Stanford 
of Loftie’s admirable Round About London, a delightfu 
companion to the pedestrian; and a new and revised 
edition, brought up to date (Stanford) of Mies Mary 
M. Howard's excellent guide to Hastings and St. 
Leonard's, To the antiquary these latter and more 
ambitious works make also direct appeal. 


Mr, James Stitzre, the oldest and most respected of 
Edinburgh booksellers, died on the 7th inst., in his 
ninety-first year. He was associated with Sir Walter 
Scott, whose proofs he took to Abbotsford. Mr. Stillie 
was an occasional contributor to our columns, 


* LirtorpaLE: Past anp Present,’ by the late Arch- 
deacon Boyd, edited by the Rev. W, A, Shuffrey, is 
promised for early publication. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not ily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To eecure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address ag he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


J. Youne.—Shall be glad of a translation, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENZUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA, 


This Day's ATHENZUM contains Articles on 
GOSSE on QUESTIONS at ISSUE. 
GUN and CAMERA in SOUTHERN AFRICA. 
THOMPSON'S HANDBOOK of PALZOGRAPHY. 
DOWDEN’'S EDITION of WORDSWORTH. 
DARWIN and HEGEL. 
The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
CHINESE LITERATURE. 
NEW NOVELS—Kobert Carroll; Home-Spun ; Sporting Tales. 
RECENT VERSE. 
LAW BOOKS. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
the EISTEDDFOD—The NEW TESTAMENT of 148—DOMESDAY 

BOOK 
ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—Capt. Cook's First Voyage round the World; Library Table ; 
Astronomical Notes ; Geographical Notes ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS—Numismatic Literature ; Text-Books ; Con- 
gress of the Kritish Arehwological / Association ; The Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of 2! The Motto of Sciarra Martinengo 


Cesaresco ; 
M USIC—Recent Publications ; Instrumental Concerted Music; Gossip. 
DRAMA—Gossip. 


Gossip 


The ATHENE£UM for July 29 contains Articles on 


SIK RICHARD BURTON. 

The RIVERS of DEVON. 

WARD'S HISTORY of ST. EDMUND'S COLLEGE. 

SCIENCE and a FUTURE LIFE. 

PELHAM’'S OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY. 

NEW NOVELS—The Fate of Sister Jessica; Mrs. Finch-Brassey; Who 


Wins, Loses; Baron Montez of Panama and Paris; "Iwixt Two 
Eternities ; His Heart to Win; Men and Me’ 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 

ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

ANCESTRAL MEMORY, Sonnet by Theodore Watts—The AUTHORS’ 
CONGRESS at CHICAGO—MR. WALTER WHITE—LETTEK 
from LEIGH HUNT to B. W. PROCTER—The WEDDING of 
LOUIS XV.—The WORD “CRAM”—The NAVY RECORDS 
SOCIETY. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—Lydekker’s Catalogue of Fossil Birds ; School-Books; Phili- 
bert Commerson; Geographical Notes; ‘Astronomical Notes; 


Atso— 


Gossip 
FINE ARTS—Charles Keene; Scottish Tartans ; The British School at 
Athens; The Antonine Wall; The Archwological Institute at Sil- 


chester; New Prints; Sales; Gossip. 
MUSIC—The Week; Library Table ; Gossip. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gessip. 


The ATHEN ZUM for August 5 contains Articles on 
ZOLA as a NOVELIST. 
ROBINSON on the POETS and NATURE. 
TEMPLE'S LIFE of JAMES THOMASON. 
The POETICAL WORKS of AUBREY DE VERE. 
The LIFE of an ARTISAN. 
A PRUSSIAN OFFICER in the RUSSO-TURKISH WAR. 
The PORTUGUESE and the EAST INDIES, 
EKNST'S LIFE of LORD CHESTERFIELD. 
NEW NOVELS— Kingsmead; Mr. Tomm 


Emmett Bonlore; Donald "Marcy ; The 
Courtship; Bond Slaves. 


PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
BOOKS for CHILDREN. 
THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
The AUTHORS’ CONGRESS at CHICAGO—SALE—DOWER “EX 
ASSENSU PATRIS”—EVOLUTIONARY ETHICS. 
ALso— 


Dove; Miss Honoria; 
un-Runner; A Cathedra 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—The R of Engineering; A I Notes; Geo- 
graphical Notes ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—Morelli’s Italian Painters; The Congress of the Le) 
Archeological Association; Notes ‘from Italy; The Theatre 
Megalopolis ; Gossip 

MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip. 

DRAMA—The Cambridge Shakspeare ; Gay's ‘Polly’; Gossip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for July 22 contains Articles on 
HUXLEY on EVOLUTION and ETHICS. 


| OXFORD MEN and their COLLEGES. 


WATSON’S POETRY and PROSE. 

TOUT on EDWARD IL. 

The CHURCH in the ROMAN EMPIRE. 

aay 5 NOVELS—Pietro Ghisleri; The Dictator; As a Man is Able; 
odo; Grisly Grisell; The Emu’s Head ; An Aus’ ustralian Millionaire ; 

Hall. 
HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


ANOTHER REMINISCENCE of GEORGE BORROW—The PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS in 1893—The NAVY RECORDS SOCIETY—The TEXT 
of ‘The SENSITIVE PLANT '—GUY DE MAUPASSANT—SALE 
—ROBERT BURNS—PROF. LUSHINGTON. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCB—British Farming ; Gossip. 


Archwological Institute ; Sales ; Goss 


MUSIC—New Pianoforte Music ; Gossip; ices Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Library Table; Gossip. 
MISCELLANEA. 


Library Table; Roya 


The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
Or of all Newsagents, 


“Me A) | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


8. IV. Ave. 12, 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS | 
PUBLISHED BY RIOHARD BENTLEY & SON. 


1, THE BISHOP’S WIFE. A Sketch. 


By DAYRELL TRELAWNEY. 1 vol. 


2. WHO WINS—LOSES. By Sophia 
MARY LOCKE. 3 vols. 
From the SPECTATOR. 

“The absence of the name of any previous work on the | 
title-page of ‘Who Wins—Loses’ seems to indicate that it is 
a maiden effort; but, in addition to other merits, it pane | 
maturity of matter and manner very unusual in a first book. 
The characters (just the sort of people we are in the habit of | 
meeting every day) are distinguished without resort to any | 
of those tricks of individualization to which inferior novelists | 
are compelled to resort. This gift of natural delineation is 
admirably manifested in the portraits of Dorothy Legh and 
Mamia Fleetwood Each is as distinct from the other as are 
the four clergymen of Miss Austen, so warmly praised by 
Macaulay. No character in the book is, however, more finely 
rendered than the one who is not delineated but self-revealed 

—the imaginary narrator of the story, a refined, disinterested, 
amiable, but somewhat too self-contident person, who, having 
little in her own life that requires manage me nt, devotes her- 
self to managing the lives of other a Of course she 
makes disastrous blunders, especially in the matter of match- | 
making.” 


Mrs. ANDREW DEAN. 3 vols. 
From the ATHEN_LEUM. | 
“A genuine piece of human nature evidently taken 
from life. At times clever and striking generalizatior us re- | 
fresh the reader, A story set in vivacious and pleasant lines.” 


THE NOVELS OF MAARTEN 
MAARTENS. 


Each Novel well printed on good paper, and neatly bound, 
price 6s, 
The Sin of Joost Avelingh. 
An Olid Maid’s Love, 
3. God's Fool, [/mmediately. | 
A New Story of MAARTEN MAARTENS'S is now 
appearing in the pages of TEMPLE BAR. 


THE NOVELS OF MARY LINSKILL, 
THE YORKSHIRE NOVELIST. 


Each Novel well printed on good paper, and neatly bound, 
price 68, 
Tales of the North Riding. 
2. Between the Heather and the Northern Sea. 
3. The Haven under the Hill, 
4. In Exchange for a Soul, 
5. Cleveden, 


THE NOVELS OF MARIE CORELLI. 


Each Novel well printed on good paper, and neatly bound, 
price 6s. 
1, A Remance of Two Worlds. 
2. Vendetta. | 
4. Ardath, 
6. The Soul of Lilith. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, | 
New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. | 


1, 


3. Thelma, 
5. Wormwood, 


‘The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


The GOSPEL STORY. A Plain Com- 


| Persian roan, with gilt edges, 2s. 


| roan, 4s. 6d. ; 


MR. WHITAKER’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


8 BARING-GOULD, M.A. A New Edition, with several 
Hundred Ilustrations, 


Vol. XVI. will containa COMPLETE INDEX, 
Vol. XVII, SAINTS with their EMBLEMS, 


‘EMBLEMS of SAINTS. By which 


they are Distinguished in Works of Art, By the late Very 
Rev. F. C, HUSENBETH, D.D. A New Edition, with 
numerous Corrections and Additions, by the Rev. AU- 
GUsTUS JESSOPP, D.D, Forming the Seventeenth and 
Last Volume of Mr, Baring-Gould’s * Lives of the Saints." 


The UNCANONICAL and APO- 


CRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. Being the Additions to the 
Old Testament Canon which were included in the Ancient 
Greek and Latin Versions; the English Text of the 
Authorized Version, together with the Additional Matter 
found in the Vulgate and other Ancient Versions; Intro- 
ductions to the several Books and Fragments; Marginal 
Notes and References; and a General Introduction to the 
Apocrypha. By the Rev. W. R. CHURTON, B.D., Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the Cathedral of St. 
Albans, and Examining Chaplain of the Bishop. Large 
post Svo, pp. 608, cloth, 78, 6d, 


Manual of Devotion for the Young, with a Guide to Con- 
firmation and Holy Communion, 245th Thousand, Cloth, 
éd.; or neatly bound, with gilt edges, ls. Large-Type 
Edition, cloth, 1s, 


mentary on the Four Holy Gospels, containing the Narra- 
tive of Our Blessed Lord’s Life and Ministry. By the Rev. 
W. MICHELL, M.A,, Diocesan Inspector of Schools in the 
oe ag of Bathand Wells. A New Edition, Kevised, 2 vols. 
cloth, tis. 


THE HOLY COMMUNION. 


Part I, Its NATURE and BENEFITS. With a Notice of some 
Common Objections to Receiving it. 


Part Il. An EXPLANATION of what is REQUIRED of them 
who come to the LORD’S SUPPER, In Plain Language. 


By the Rev. W, H, RIDLEY, M.A. 
Price in cloth, 7d.; or on fine paper, ls.; neatly bound in 


Very large type, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


‘The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 


aa, and Prayer adapted to the Course of the Christian 
ear. 

It may also be had in imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; Persian 
morocco, 6s. Royal 24mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
morocco, 6s. 6d. Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. ; Persian roan, 
6s.; morocco, 9s, ; and in several other sizes, 


London: J. WHITAKER, 12, Warwick-lane. 
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